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TER Scortr’s WAVERLY NoveEts. Dainty 
little books. Uniform in size and style. 
with the famous Temple edition of 
Shakespeare’s writings. Printed on fine, 
tough, opaque paper. The small size of 
the volumes makes them convenient for 
handling and for carrying in the pocket, 
if desired. 48 volumes, bound in blue 
lambskin leather. Sold only in sets. 


HonorE DE Bauzac’s NovEts. Centenary 


Edition. Edited with prefaces and notes 
by George Saintsbury. Printed on good 
paper and embellished with 16 photo- 
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umes. Buckram cloth, with gilt tops. 
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THE Wor.p’s Worx. Bound volumes. 


A year of “The World’s Work.” May. 
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ticles by President Roosevelt, Walter 
H. Page, Frank Norris, Julian Ralph, 
Andrew Carnegie, Charles W. Eliot, 
Wolf von Schierbrand, Albert Bigelow 
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trated with fine half-tone pictures, in- 
cluding ninety portraits of prominent 
people, most of them full-page size. Pub- 
lisher’s price $5.00, Our price, $1.75. 


PENNSYLVANIA PROVINCE AND STATE. By 
Albert S. Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Haver- 
ford College. Describing the scenery 
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coming, a description of the various In- 
dian tribes, and of the Dutch and Swedes 
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reasons for adopting the Quaker faith, 
his purchase of Pennsylvania and voy- 
ages to America, his work as a constitu- 
tion-maker and ruler; in’ short, the 

founding and growth of one of the most 

unique political experiments in history. 
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The narrative is carried down to 1790, 
covers the. subjects of Immigration, 
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cation and Literature. 2 vols. Octavo. 
$5.00. Reduced to $2.50, 


Public Ledger. An able and compre- 
hensive review of the whole social and 
civic and political history and status of 
the State. As a book of reference and 
verification it will prove invaluable to 
students. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING BiBLeE. Long primer 
type, size 5%4x8% inches. Contains, in 
addition to the 1149 pages of the books 
of the Bible, 16 pages of colored maps, 
16 pages of plates, and 410 pages of helps 
to a proper understanding of the Bible. 
The self-pronouncing feature tells how 
the biographical and geographical names 
should be pronounced. Bound in French 
morocco, divinity circuit, round corners; 
red under gold edges, extra grained lin- 
ing to the edge. The kind of a Bible 
that should be in every household. Its 
410 pages of helps, if bound alone, would 
be worth more than the price at which 
we offer the complete book—one of the 
most complete student volumes ever 
offered. Our special price, 85e. The 
lowest price at which a Bible of this 
quality has ever been sold. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF Mrs 
M. O. W. OxipHant. Edited by Mrs. 
Coghill. “The record of a life not fault- 
less, indeed, but noble, loving and wom- 
anly in the highest sense, and of a lit- 
erary career full of sound, skillful and 
serviceable labor.” 8vo. With two por- 
traits. Publisher’s price, $3.50, Our 
price, 65e, 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. A character sketch of 
his life. By Barnard Alderson. A book 
of especial value to the thousands of 
young men who are striving to work 
their way forward. Illustrated with eight 
half-tone pictures. Svo. $1.40. Our 
price, 50e, 
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Macmillan Books for Holiday Gifts 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Jack London’s The Sea-Wolf = Third edition, illustrated 


“It is his rare talent as a story-teller that makes it so singularly attractive."—North American. 
Cloth. $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Whosoever Shall Offend 


“One of the best stories Mr. Crawford has ever written.” —Record-Herald, Chicago. Cloth. $1.50 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot = fourth edition 
“is by long odds the greatest novel of the autumn.”—New York American. Cloth. $1.50 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crossing 


‘Has proved to be the best-selling novel of the year.’"—Mail and Express Illustrated. Cloth. $150 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’s The Quest of John Chapman 


‘is a book noble alike in theme and spirit; at once realistic and idyllic. It is above all what the lover of 
fiction most desires, an excellent story, vital and moving ''—Piofessor W. J. DAWSON. Cloth. $1.50 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Road in Tuscany 


“ Reveals the real Italy which only those know who get away from towns and trains into its wealth of 
color and fragrance. The book is genial, leisurely, charming 
With over 200 tllustrations by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. $6.00 net 


Miss A. C. Laut’s Pathfinders of the West 


Tells the thrilling, adventurous history of the discovery of the Northwest. 


le. Illustrated. $2.00 net ( postage 21c.) 


Ww ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 
les Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, by G. B.-J. 


ich A charmingly informal and intimate account of the great artist and his pictures. 
rs; Fully tllustrated, 2 vols $6.00 net 


in- Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures By Albert Bigelow Paine 
ble 


“No book of the year is so interesting.’"-—Homr Davenport. Fully illustrated. $5.00 net ( postage 22c.) 


a REMINISCENCES 
ulc 


ich Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War 


the “Everybody who likes to read at all will enjoy this book.’”"—Xecord-Herald, Chicago. 
am Cloth. $200 net (postage 21c.) 


The Mr. Justin McCarthy’s An Irishman’s Story 


this is not a set autobiography, bat a delightful revelation of a fascinatingly full life. $2.50 net ( fostage 17¢.) 


INTERPRETATION 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


“Is the most profound and suggestive work yet written about this people."—Argonaut/. 
Cloth, $2.00 net ( postage 3c.) 


[RS 
Ars. 
ult- PRACTICAL IDEALISM 


om- Dr. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 


lit- is full of practical, simple, far-reaching suggestion, looking toward a rounded life. 
and Cloth, $1.25 net ( postage 12c.) 


por- Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s Parables of Life 

Our A new holiday edition, with illustrations by W. BENDA. Cloth, $1.50 net (postage Sc.\ 
SOCIOLOGY 

‘h of Mr. Robert Hunter’s Poverty 

nook tells of the millions who perpetually fight with need and of the degeneracy of the beaten. 


$7 50 net (postage 12c.) 
is of POETRY 


—_ Mr. Stephen Phillips’s The Sin of David 
eig 


“The greatness of this poignant little drama lies in its truth to the human heart.’’—Record-/erald. 
Our Large papered. White vellum, $5.00 net (postage roc.) Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 8c.) 
MUSIC 


Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason’s Beethoven and his Forerunners 


is an untechnical entertaining story of the development of instrumental music, Cloth, $7.50 net (postage 12c.) 
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Charles 
Wagner 


Messrs. MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 
beg to announce that they are the only 
authorized publishers of Charles Wagner's 


great book 


The Simple Life, 


and that their editions of this work are the 
only ones from which the author derives 
any benefit. 

They also publish, by the same author, 


The Better Way 
By the Fireside. 


and 


They also desire to announce that 
henceforth they will be Pastor Wagner's 
sole authorized publishers in this country, 
and will bring out all his forthcoming works. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE, 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BETTER WAY, 


Cloth, 12mo, postpaid, $1.07 ; net, $1.00. 


BY THE FIRESIDE, 


Cloth, 12mo, postpaid, $1.07 ; net, $1.00. 


The three volumes in a box— 
Cloth, postpaid, $3.50; net, $3.25. 
Full flexible leather, postpaid, $5.25 ; net, $5.00. 


Messrs. McCLure, PHILLIPS & Co. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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The Market Value of Sincerity 


By Arthur Stringer, 


,’ 


Author of ‘‘Hephaestus,’ 


HE sstraight line, in the literary 
iy world, is not always the shortest 
distance between two points. It 
is the seemingly unstudied, the indirect 
and accidental revelation which is grasped 
at. It is the overheard word that catches 
the ear, both in the nursery and the na- 
tion. And the truer success still awaits 
the man who would eschew success. The 
shoddiest penny-a-liner will eloquently 
enough tell you that feelings higher than 
mere monetary interest should guard the 
springs of inspiration, and that the effort 
which is made for mere dollars and cents 
is foredoomed to final failure. He might 
even quote the fate of most sequels, to 
bear out his point, and dwell a pregnant 
moment or two on the disheartening and 
even deplorable outcome of all prize com- 
petitions. 

For to-day, when it takes such a deal of 
whittling to make the round peg of art 
fit the square hole of commercialism, it 
remains something more than a paradox 
that nothing is so practical as the ideal. 
In other words, it pays to have convic- 
tions. Doubly and trebly does it pay to 
live up to these convictions. Our very 
existence as a nation is rooted in a terrible 
sincerity; we came into being when we 
saw that we could fight and die for a prin- 
ciple. Emerson, who stands for the most 
penetrating and the most purely American 


‘<The 


Silver etc. 


Poppy,’’ 


note that we have had, achieved his suc- 
cess through adherence to that soberly 
courageous ideality which is still so Amer- 
ican in spirit. 

Yet probably the bitterest irony of this 
over-triumphant new century of ours lies 
in the sad contrast between the  multi- 
plicity of its literary interests and the pau- 
city of its respectable literature. Never 
in the dusty household of letters has the 
divorce of intellectual conscience from 
popular success seemed more complete. 
It is even testily questioned, now and then, 
if our national expression will ever be a 
verbal one—as though all our kennelled 
moods and aspirations could ever be con- 
tent to howl at the world in East River 
Bridges and skyscrapers! But the spirit 
of cynicism is abroad, and it is now an 
honor, almost, not to be crowned. ‘To 
have fathered one of the “Six Best Sell- 
ers” may be a distinction of the counting 
room ; more often it is seen to be a divest- 
ment of the mediocre. Yet there is nei- 
ther pleasure nor profit in complaining 
that in such things the voice of the people 
is no longer the voice of God. The fact 
that our commercial audacity, our almost 
ferocious industrial sincerity, has no par- 
allel in the world of polite letters is due 
to a change in modern literary conditions, 
a change as implacable as it is obvious. 
And the sooner the newer trend of things 
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is honestly understood and fought down 
the sooner the round peg will be saved 
from the cavernous square hole. 

The “democratization” of learning, the 
narcotic requirements of our more febrile 
urban existence, the anzsthetic demands 
of life ravaged and torn and disfigured by 
relentless industrialism, the recent emanci- 
pation and the present mental unrest of 
our only aristocracy of leisure, which is 
one of women, tending more and more to 
make the kingdom of culture a veritable 
gynecocracy, the eviscerating influence of 
organized science on wonder and faith— 
all these, combined with an equally cogent 
factor in the modern commercialized and 
highly complex methods for the manufac- 
ture and distribution of devious literary 
wares, have tended to make the world’s 
call on the creative artist not only an im- 
patient one, but also a perverted one. He 
cannot, like his prototype, the old-time 
gleeman and the troubadour, fit his song 
to his audience. In other words, the au- 
thor can no longer meander about under 
his own steam. Away from the third 
rail of the publisher’s office he is helpless, 
motionless. He must stoop to that third 
rail, or stand idle. He must please, or 
he must perish. If he is to be popular, 
and a money-maker, he must not take aim 
at special little coteries, but must blaze dif- 
fusively and indiscriminately at the huddled 
flock of the general reader. He must ad- 
minister to our erotomania; he must be 
decorously genial and engaging; he must 
adroitly skirt all the deeper and darker 
issues of life; he must be forever limpid 
and lucid, lest in our fatigue we flee from 
him; he must be fine and brave and in- 
trepid, lest in our hesitations and despairs 
we learn to hate him; and above all he 
must be brief and bold and to the point, 
or, over-busy as we are, we will have none 
of his frills of style and his furbelows of 
grace! 

Such is the fashion of the day,—if un- 
stable, like all fashions, still grimly in- 
eluctable. Through it all, through the 
flashing braveries, and the fine optimisms, 
and the genial evasions, the popular author 
has his day, or his month, or his year at 
most, after which he and his book fall 
away, the ebb-tide in his royalties begins, 
and he is left to lament that his literary 
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world has none of that audacious yet pa- 
tient foresight which so characterizes the 
commercial world of his fellows. He 
knows that the eternal humanities await 
there, just beyond the pale of his possible 
activities; he knows that the profounder 
and vaster currents of experience and of 
consciousness sweep back and forth about 
him, fretting for their interpreter, that 
terror and pity and wonder, that gigantic 
hates and loves and wars, shrink away in- 
articulate, alien to his respectable, four- 
sided bourgeois self-satisfaction. So he 
strangles artistic conscience on a rope of 
tinselled fripperies. And since it is de- 
manded of him, he repeats the familiar 
and well-tested note, and continues to 
paint life as a brocaded wall paper, chat- 
tering mincingly of the outside world, as 
though it were a recently renovated bou- 
doir. 

If he is still secretly torn between two 
forces, that of a half-strangled literary 
conscience, and that of the Cerberus-like 
public to which he must fling his periodic 
sop, the editor and the publisher combine 
to obviate any further spiritual contest. 
He soon realizes that vast and complex 
machineries of commerce have superseded 
the older and humbler way of seeking an 
audience. He can no longer wander from 
tribe to tribe or from court to court, a 
vagabond, forever at home with his home- 
lessness. He now lies in the hollow of 
the middleman’s hand; he is a cog ona 
new wheel of industry. He has no time 
and no chance for heroics. He is an in- 
dustrious, sadly over-worked, fastidious, 
adaptive, resourceful and very obliging in- 
dividual, with a natural enough passion 
for prosperity, and a human enough de- 
sire for well-being, and a modern enough 
dread of penury, claiming his royalties and 
his due recognition, yet ever and anon pro- 
testing plaintively against the conditions 
under which he must labor. If he is not 
exploded into eminence from the arsenal 
of the publisher’s plant, he is valiantly can- 
nonaded into fame from the million- 
throated pages of the periodical. He may 
even tacitly agree with you that this same 
periodical is more or less a ponderous in- 
strument for the dissemination of genial- 
noted mediocrity, and guardedly deplore 
that materialistic tendency which makes 
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the twentieth century publisher the true 
autocrat of the world of letters, the arro- 
gant power who orders, suggests, re- 
presses, sets up, or even annihilates. But 
in the end he will excuse his own essential 
subserviency with the claim that zsthetic 
values are now only cumulative reflex 
actions, that henceforth all literature must 
be derivative and representative, and that 
a solidifying society has imprisoned the 
unit in the unwieldy mass of the nation. 

If he were a man of blood and iron, ele- 
mentally and audaciously self-reliant, he 
might still flaunt and defy these conditions, 
and go ragged and hungry and lonely, if 
need be, yet in the end plant his heel on 
the neck of the world, and leave it there 
gasping up at him, as men of blood and 
iron have done before. Instead of wist- 
ful street-fiddling, could he bring the bold- 
ness of his business brethren to his help, 
he might out-Eads an Eads, and build a 
colossal pipe-organ to shake the very dust 
out of his grimy household of letters— 
as did a Cervantes and a Goethe and a 
Wordsworth, and even a Tolstoi,—all of 
whom found, in their day, that sincerity 
had both its mediate and its immediate 
market value. 

For, after all, nothing succeeds like this 
same sincerity. In it lies the only ultimate 
escape from that stupendous and pathetic 
waste of energy and effort, where the seas 
of the commonplace beat on the shores of 
the unsatisfied. So wistfully do we look 
back to the giants of old, so pensively do 
we await the apostle of the newer order 
which is to show us a literature once more 
devoted and disinterested, that everything 
unique, bizarre, outlandish, unrestrained, 
now that even criticism is no longer con- 
structive, is given a too attentive ear; and 
the waste goes on, a mockery to our much- 
vaunted conservation of energy and latter- 
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day husbanding of economic forces. The 
fashions change, and with them the be- 
wildered author. Yet the very tides of 
caprice which bear him up must in time 
carry him down. Infected with the edi- 
torial obsession of the hour, he studies his 
life through the glass of a preconceived 
idea, and scatters his ink—and one touch 
of history makes the whole book rot. One 
shift of circumstance, and the archaic and 
dreamy Ireland of Yeats is the Ireland of 
Wyndham and Plunkett. One move of 
destiny and Kipling’s imperial mistress of 
the world is creeping back to her island 
home, shaken and shamed, with the veldt- 
dust on her purple. One sigh of actuality 
and the pink-bubbled Japan of a Pierre 
Loti bursts on the air, with an unlooked- 
for roar of good gunpowder. 

But still the popular author continues 
to hitch his wagon to the star of the mo- 
ment, penuriously profiting thereby, sur- 
rendering a conviction or two, day by day, 
timorously creeping from the elemental 
tissues of life to the empty embroideries 
of life, becoming more and more subserv- 
ient to those sordid tendencies which 
threaten ultimately to commercialize and 
degrade his calling as completely as the 
drama of his country has been commer- 
cialized and degraded. Dramatic art is 
already dead. Poetry has been all but 
strangled out of existence. Fiction is 
slowly alienating itself from the interest 
of intelligent mankind because of its con- 
tempt for all organized knowledge of life 
and its persistent evasion of the more 
vital issues of existence. ~It is an inter- 
regnum of uncertainty. If the newer 
claimant comes to us clothed in sincerity 
he need not be doubtful about his reward. 
To be sincere to-day is to be strangely 
original, and to be original is to rule. 


After a Chopin Recital 


By John 


Russell 


Hayes 


HE cold, blue moon hung low among the trees ; 
Deep in the frozen woods the winds made moan; 
And through it all I heard great harmonies, 
Yearnings and hopes and dreams of wondrous tone. 
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Philadelphia Art 


HE sixteenth annual exhibition of 
the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
which has just come to a close, 

fed a hungering multitude, if one could 
judge from the interested groups that'clus- 
tered about the canvases. The very 
first feature that impresses a visitor to the 
gallery is its catholicity. Here are the 
works of the older men (Sword, Becker, 
Weber and the Morans, who, though they 
may not always attain their heart’s desire, 
have ever been faithful in their ardent and 
most commendable quest of the beautiful) 
and here the first shy, shrinking effort of 
the novice. The $6000 “Peasant Family” 
of Herr Blommers (the highest-priced 
canvas ever shown in this gallery) 
breathes the same air with the ten-dollar 
accumulation of paint destined for some 
unfortunate’s Christmas gift. Here are the 
well drawn portraits by Eakins,—a tribute 
to his fellow artist, the champion picture 


Painted by Carl Weber 
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Club Exhibition 


By Elizabeth Dunbar 


seller, Mr. E. Taylor Snow—and the ill- 
drawn nude “tied up in a bow-knot” under 
the glow of vulgarizing lanterns, by a 
painter capable of more creditable work. 
Guerin’s impressionistic river, so intense 
that, as a barbarian remarked, clothes 
washed in it would need no bluing, di- 
vides the honors with Redfield’s dim, 
dreamy “Moonlight,” in which nothing 
more material could be bathed than the 
silent souls of spirits. Gruppe’s tender 
landscape that sinks softly into the con- 
sciousness elbows a_ sharp, geometrical 
crudity that digs into the sensibility like 
a pick-axe. Janet Wheeler’s “Portrait of 
Clarence H. Clark, 3d,” veiled to a ghost- 


like immaterialism, laid on with the soft 


pedal in thinnest films of transparent color, 
affords a contrast to Cullen Yates’s for- 
tissimo stratifications of opacity reaching 
back to the tertiary period; and Brauner’s 
“Study,” so dull in finish that it resem- 
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bles crewel work, retreats before a highly 
varnished, glass covered, shiny framed 
velusion that becomes invisible under gas- 
light. The ebon-framed, gloom-haunted 
“Reverie” of Bertieri shares a wall with 
the brilliantly scintillant “Venice” of 
Thomas Moran. Elsa Koenig’s life-size 
group that fills the whole space over the 
broad lintel is in line with Mary Smyth 
Perkins’s thumb-nail creation, Whistler- 
like and exquisite, skied in the corner. 
There is the conventional holy family and 
the unconventional ballet girl. 

Divergently interesting as is the collec- 
tion as a whole, not less’so-are the indi- 
vidual canvases. Peter Moran won the 
gold medal. He is one of three famous 
brothers, the other two being the late Ed- 
ward T., a marine painter, and Thomas, 
whose two large canvases in the national 
capitol cost the government $20,000. All 
three are English by birth, the family hav- 
ing come to this country in 1844. The 
present exhibitor,—etcher and illustrator 
as well as painter,—was for many years a 
disciple of Landseer; yet, strange to say, 


he reflects this English artist, unapproach- 
able in the portrayal of animal character, 
less distinctly than he reflects the seven- 
teenth-century Paul Potter. 

The award to Mr. Moran will puzzle 
the up-to-date critic who, with his up-to- 
date monocle, surveys the show in a brief 


half-hour. He will object to the cow’s 
holding the middle of the field, to its 
haunch which projects like a huge boulder 
against an unoffending sky, to the iron 
tail, the lack of relationship between Cow 
No. 1 and Cows Numbers 2 and 3, to the 
absence of poetry and of atmosphere. He 
will compare the picture with the modern 
work of Glenn Newell across the room, 
emphasizing the fact that “Near the Sea” 
is not a collection of sky and grass and 
cow painted with finical detail, but an 
unified whole in which earth and air are 
background for the animal as the animal 
is foreground for earth and air. Or he 
will point to H. P. Poore’s canvas, that 
has in a slight measure caught the feeling 
of Troyon. But he will be obliged to con- 
fess that, though Mr. Moran has failed 
to convey the tang of the beast, he has 
given its weight, the solidity of its bones, 
the warm moisture of its cowey nose, the 
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sleek black sheen of its neck, and to yield 
the point that, dear as must have been the 
standards of an earlier day to this artist, 
he has with surprising agility adapted him- 
self to the changes and chances of the 
newer ‘school. And, after all, Peter 
Moran’s name is made. 

Carl Weber, another of the older men, 
received his first gold medal in 1873 from 
the hand of the Prince of Wales, and has 
since been a familiar figure in American 
art circles. He also comes of an artistic 
family, his cousin, Philip Weber, being a 
frequent exhibitor, and his father, Paul 
Weber, now well past eighty, being still a 
winner of laurels on the continent. 

Paul Weber’s canvases are large, low 
in key, romantic in spirit, saturated with 
Teutonic sentiment, and treated with a 
comprehensiveness that comes only to the 
traveled artist. They usually depict broad 
stretches of sky and mountain, with a nar- 
row, trampled path symbolizing man and 
man’s little affairs threading their insig- 
nificant way through the Everlasting. The 
younger Weber turns also to landscape, 
but with a difference. Low hills and 
meadows are pictured in place of vast 
mountain reaches, wayside flowers in place 
of thick, heavy mosses crusting the un- 
dated strata of ages. The trampled path 
is here, but it leads not from mystery to 
mystery. Paul Weber’s vistas are ever 
far away and foreign; Carl Weber’s fields 
are within trolley distance. In short, the 
elder is to the younger as the Old World 
to Young America. 

“October,” which is here reproduced, 
has in the original several features not no- 
ticeable in the black and white. Though 
the season is autumn, a first glance sug- 
gests spring. The young lush grass, the 
sky unknown to passion, the branches lithe 
and sappy, all deceive the eye. ‘One misses 
the weariness of autumn as one would the 
wrinkles of the old. 

Carl Weber has had the misfortune to 
please a buying public, and he has gone 
on pleasing them. As a result, a room- 
ful of his pink orchards and blue skies 
affect one as a beauty show where all the 
women are pretty and all blonde. But 
the artist does not show nature in frills 
when he has time to rest from making 
money. He can paint a willow better than 
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WAS IT FOR THE BEST? 


most men of his craft, and all his trees 
have character. He possesses, moreover, 
the enviable gift of knowing how to filch 
from twigs and homely weeds their fa- 
miliar charm and to discover and reveal 
the sacred side of everyday nature. 

Mr. Roseland’s negro episode is_ the 
most popular piece in the gallery, and it 
appeals, needless to say, to the public that 
prefers “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to Stephen 
Phillips’ “Ulysses.”’ Its story needs no in- 


terpreter; every detail speaks, from the 
split-bottomed chair and crumbling lathed 
wall to the preacher’s hand laid familiarly 


on ole aunty’s shoulder. This is not art 
for art’s sake, but it serves its turn. 
The “Dutch Fishing Boats” is by an 
artist who loves to paint dunes, moonlight 
and old houses. He is one of the younger 
men, slightly formal in his methods, and 
still pursuing the bubble reputation. 
The essential characteristic of Mr. 
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Painted by Walter C. Hartson 


DUTCH FISHING-BOATS 


Lockman’s “Corner of the Studio” is 
charm. There is an interest attaching to 
the slender, flat-chested, black-gowned 
woman that reminds one in some subtle 
way of Tanner’s madonnas and Rossetti’s 
“Annunciation.” The canvas, rather 
crowded, is low in key, pervaded with soft 
tones of gray and black and rich, dull red. 
The background recedes admirably. The 
painting is distinctly of the new school, 
without being radical or bizarre. 

Miss Genth’s landscape has been pur- 
chased by the Art Club, which is shrewd 
enough to know the kind of canvas that 
will rise in value. This young artist—she 
is in the twenties—has met with success 
from the start. She left school with a 
fellowship that enabled her to work for 
a year in Paris under Whistler. Return- 


ing, she won the Mary Smith prize from 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. Her pictures have been frequently so- 
licited for exhibition, and they have found 


purchasers of note. “In Normandy” is 
one of the quietest effects in the room, its 
chrome greens and grays and vermilion 
melting into a beauty which asserts itself 
slowly, but of which one would not soon 
tire. There is not a sensational note. The 
scene could be nowhere but France, a se- 
cluded spot that lends itself readily to 
romance. The work is mature and strik- 
ingly individual. It is reserved, dignified, 
poetical and full of the lusciousness of the 
South. It possesses the something with 
which Rossetti’s Italian blood enabled him 
to inspire his verse, and it omits precisely 
those qualities which a student like Pater 
would exclude from his writings. 
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While these separate canvases have 
their mission, the exhibition as a whole 
possesses a value further than being edu- 
cative and instrumental in circulating 
works of art. It points the way the wind 
blows. Of the entire number of exhibitors 
85 per cent. are from New York and 
Pennsylvania, this proportion being almost 
equally divided between Philadelphia and 
New York City. No foreign artists (ex- 
cept Herr Blommers, who is not contest- 
ing) are booked, though several are aliens 
residing in America, and four are Ameri- 
cans residing abroad. Of the 165 names, 
30 belong to women, and these contribute 
47 of the 255 canvases. One-sixth of the 
paintings by men and one-third of those 
by women are figure studies, the former 
including two nudes and the latter none. 


About two-thirds of the men’s work and 
three-fifths of the women’s is devoted to 
out-of-doors (landscapes, marines, street 


scenes, etc.). The ratio of animal paint- 
ing from the masculine and feminine brush 
is 14 to I, still life 3 to 1, narratives II 
to 1. Symbolic pieces and flower studies, 
but six in all, are confined to the men. 

Do these signs indicate that women are 
coming to the fore in the field of art and 
that their favorite subject is portraiture; 
that there is a strong tendency, both among 
men and women, toward landscape paint- 
ing; that animal pictures are on the de- 
cline; that still life and flowers and the 
nude are already out of fashion; and that 
there is a reaction from the impulse which 
a few years ago produced the sort of 
canvas that, to be popular, had but to tell 
a story? 
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An Autumn Leaf 


By.Norma K. Bright 


PICKED up a leaf from a rustling bed 
| Of autumn leaves that lay thickly spread 
Over the earth cold and brown; 
"Twas a garnet leaf of the richest hue, 
A smooth, bright rose, with a shadow or two, 
And a silky, rose-petal feel. 


And all alive seemed this leafling to be, 
For it trembled and quivered at a touch, 
As if from a possible hurt it would flee, 
3ut its potent beauty was ample plea, 
And as I looked it seemed to me 
That it nestled closely in my hand 
As if at finding a friend it were glad. 


So it came that I sheltered this helpless child 

That had strayed away from the forest wild 
And far from its mother tree; 

I cherished it ’gainst the chilling breeze, 

The strident winds that ruthlessly freeze ; 

I gave it a soft, warm bed, 

And there it rested until it was dead, 
As I knew it surely would die. 


And one day I found it all stiffened and pale, 
With the red blood dried from its veins, 
Then I carried it down to a still, leafy dale, 

All moist and damp with the recent rains, 
And gently buried it there 
"Neath a horse-chestnut tree, tall and spare. 


And when in the Springtime the shoots burst green, 
And the sun shines softly with golden sheen, 

My leafling’s grave will be bathed in light, 

And decked in splendor with blossoms bright. 











By Warwick 





AURUS JOKAI, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, Samuel Smiles, Lafcadio 
Hearn, John Foster Kirk and Sir 

Leslie Stephen,—these are some of the 
names which death has stricken from the 
roll of living writers since 1904 came in. 
In all, that list is to-day poorer by forty 
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names, some of them names of those who 
have linked to-day with a generation past 
—as Parke Godwin and “Grace Green- 
wood” and Samuel Smiles—and some of 
them names not yet widely known, though 
of a promise to make the keener the regret 
of the world of letters at their departure. 
Such as these were Anton Chekhov, whom 
so sound a critic as Christian Brinton con- 
sidered “the greatest Russian novelist of 
the younger school;” and Guy Wetmore 
Carryl, who, at thirty-one, was forced to 
lay down the clever pen with which he had 
awakened so much healthy laughter ; and, 
youngest of all, R. V. Risley, who was 
but twenty-nine when a final period was 


The Losses of Literature 


During 1904 








, 


James Price 





put to work that had been marked by 
strength and artistic sincerity, in spite of 
a cynicism which, after all, was rather an 
accident of his youth than a permanent 
note in his literary temperament. 

At the other end of the list stands Sam- 


uel Smiles. While Chekhov and Risley 
looked to the future, this Nestor of Eng- 
lish letters and engineering looked far back 
across ninety-two years of cheerful use- 
fulness. “He wrote biography with a 
purpose,’ was the comment of one Lon- 
don paper the morning after his death last 
April, but in that must be read that writ- 
ing was merely one of the three expres- 
sions through which Mr. Smiles gave to 
the world his message of hopeful, hard- 
working encouragement. He wrote it— 
in eighteen books, one of them, “Self- 
Help,” known far beyond the bounds of 
the English language,—but he talked it, 
too, and, best of all, he lived it. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s fame was well-nigh 
as far-reaching as this. Someone once 
called him “a poet among journalists and 
a journalist among poets,” and the phrase 
is apt. Practically all of his life (he was 
seventy-two at death) was devoted to one 
or the other of these allied professions, 
and if his was a talent rather than a genius, 
yet it is the fact that in both callings he 
maintained a marvellously high level of 
excellence. His “Light of Asia” assures 
him a niche in the temple of literary fame, 
for, though it undoubtedly was not the 
highest poetry, yet it was of distinct value 
as an interpretation of the eastern point 
of view to a western world. 

Above these two veterans, however, the 
four deaths of 1904 through which litera- 
ture probably suffers the greatest losses 
are those of the Hungarian Jokai, Laf- 
cadio Hearn the Ionian, Chekhov the Rus- 
sian, and that splendid scholar of consti- 
tutional history, Von Holst of Germany. 
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The passing of one such as Maurus Jokai 
would of itself mark a twelve-month. He 
was one of the most fascinating, many- 
sided personalities of modern times. 
America and England are apt to think of 
him first, if not entirely, as a man of let- 
ters, yet all south-eastern Europe knew 
him as a man both of affairs and action. 
He was a “good fellow,” a prince among 
journalists, a clever caricaturist, a skillful 
debater, an able jurist, a politician of 
qualities almost meriting the term states- 
man, and a novelist to be placed not far 
below Balzac and Thackeray. His serv- 
ices to Hungary in her Parliament will 
long be recalled in the land, but his “Black 
Diamonds” and “Debts of Honor” will 
remain a part of Continental literature 
when even the dual empire shall have be- 
come a thing of the past. 

Hearn, in whom the Levantine genius 
for a gipsy life was wedded to a style like 
Pater’s own for charm and grace, stood 
unique in present-day letters. Just short 


of a score of years ago he was turning out 
editorial paragraphs for a Cincinnati paper. 


Then came a chance to visit the West In- 
dies, and the records of that trip still glow 
with the warmth of a man who had blun- 
dered into his own home acre from some 
northern storm. From Haiti and Jamaica 
he turned to Japan, and in that land of 
blossoms and babies found his subject. 
No one has touched him. No other draws 
even dimly near his amazing penetration, 
which, with subtle and elusive mastery, 
winds its way into the innermost life of 
the land. As for Japan, he felt it all. His 
half score of volumes are worth all the 
others ever written on the Island Empire. 

Herman Edouard von Holst, though 
born in the Fatherland, was American not 
only by long residence, by years of service 
in the universities of the country, but also 
through those masterful contributions to 
our constitutional history which have yet 
to be equalled. And side by side with his 
name let that of John Foster Kirk be writ- 
ten; a man to whom, through his delight- 
ful “Charles the Bold,” the world is in 
debt for a wholly charming picture of a 
most romantic period. 

In biography and criticism eight men 
have died during the year who were doing 
good work on top of much already done. 
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This side of the world knew next to noth- 
ing of Nikolai Mikhailovsky, yet in Russia 
he held quite the place which Laurence 
Hutton so well filled here, or that which 
was occupied by Sir Leslie Stephen in 
England. Journalist, critic, biographer 
and philosophical historian, Stephen main- 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


tained the highest traditions of English 
literary scholarship. | Most men would 
have been justifiably proud to have pro- 
duced such gems of biography as were his 
monographs on Johnson and Swift and 
Pope, but he went yet farther, for his 
“Hours in a Library” have established his 
authority as a critic beyond all question, 
and for all time. 

Of the other four, Clement Scott and 
Canon Ainger were fellow countrymen of 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s ; Henry Austin Clapp 
and Augustus C. Buell, of Mr. Hutton’s. 
Scott and Clapp have considerably en- 
riched the field of dramatic criticism; 
Ainger stood at his best as the kindly 
biographer of the gentle Elia; while Colo- 
nel Buell’s proper work, always well done, 
was that which enlarged the chronicles of 
America’s navy. 

America has lost, too, that unique nov- 
elist, Colonel Prentiss Ingraham, of Chi- 
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cago, the, total of whose publications at 
the time of his death was something more 
than a thousand, though the man, at sixty- 
six, was surely not to be considered old. 
Edgar Fawcett, too, poet and story-teller, 
has passed over to the Great Beyond, and 
William Henry Harrison Murray, better 
known to an army of readers as “Adiron- 
dack.” In England have died Julian Stur- 
gis and W. Davenport Adams; in Ger- 
many, Karl Emil Franzes, the novelist ; in 
France, Theophile Gautier the younger, 
and in Canada, William McLennan, whose 
two romantic stories were as rich with 
promise as with interest. 

With these men of letters must be en- 
rolled the names of six womeri writers. 
Mrs. S. L. Clemens played too great a part 
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in the building of that delightful story of 
little Prince Edward and the pauper to 
be forgotten soon, while Mrs. Kate Cho- 
pin’s death called away one of the most 


News 


polished of the newer writers of the South 
and West. The others may seem to-day 
more of an older school. Celia Logan 
Connelly, for instance, began her long lit- 
erary career under the tutelage of Charles 
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Reade; Sara Jane Clark Lippincott’s fame 
came to her as “Grace Greenwood” in anti- 
slavery days; Mrs. Elizabeth Wormley 
Latimer, the friend of Prescott and the 
Brownings, wrote her histories and work- 
ed over her translations when the men of 
the present were in knickerbockers ; while 
the very name of Barbara MacGahan, 
through whose translations Russia knows 
Poe and Bret Harte and “Mark Twain,” 
and who has herself written capable stor- 
ies of life and love in the land of the Czar, 
will sound new and strange to those who 
aforetime knew not “MacGahan, the War 
Special,”’—her husband, who raised war 
correspondence to the levels of art and 
diplomacy. 

With war correspondents in thought, it 
will be recalled that 1904 has taken from 
the ranks of that hazardous but picturesque 
calling, three notably good men. Of this 
trio, perhaps Charles Williams, of the Lon- 
don ‘Chronicle,’ who has played a very 
considerable part in all the wars, great 
and small, since 1870, was the best known, 
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but Lewis Etzel, of the London “Tele- 
graph,” who was shot by Chinese pirates 
in the Gulf of Pichili, and H. J. Middle- 
ton, of the Associated Press, who died in 
the hospital tents of Kuropatkin’s unlucky 
army, were both of them laborers whom 
it will be hard to replace in the field of 
news gathering. Henry Clapp and Clem- 
ent Scott, Laurence Hutton and Colonel 
Buell, Edgar Fawcett and Samuel Smiles 
—all of these played parts in journalism 
as well as in the more permanent literary 
work which gets between book covers. 
More journalists than men of letters were 
Parke Godwin, one-time editor of New 
York’s “Evening Post ;” Maurice Phillips, 
“the father of society news in America,” 
and the associate of N. P. Willis in the 
older days of “Town and Country;” and 
Charles B. Spahr, student of sociology and 
economics, as well as editor of “Current 
Literature.” These have died since last 
January. 

Death has called, too, four men not 
avowedly pursuing literary paths who yet 
had worked well in letters. Dr. George 
C. Lorimer was the author of four able 
books, as well as a pulpit orator of note. 
Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, had in his seven 
books contributed substantially to Hebrew 
and biblical scholarship, in addition to 
teaching its facts and truths at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Judge William 
O’Connor Morris, dying at three score 
and ten, will perhaps be better remem- 
bered for his written praises of his native 
Ireland than for his judicial career. Chris- 
tian Bovee, the fourth of these, lawyer by 
profession, but litterateur and philosopher 
by temperament, will not be forgotten 
while men continue to quote so freely 
from his maxims and reflections, or while 
literary annals recall the time of Holmes, 
Bryant and Emerson, of Longfellow, Ban- 
croft and Hildreth,—of which golden days 
of American letters Mr. Bovee might well 
have said, “I myself was a great part.” 
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The peaceful pursuit of letters evidently 
conduces to long years as well as to tran- 
quil days. The average age at death of 
these forty men and women was sixty-two. 
Samuel Smiles, as has been written, was 
ninety-two, and five others—Mrs. Lati- 
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mer, “Grace Greenwood,” Parke Godwin, 
the historian Kirk and the prose-poet 
Bovee—had turned eighty. Six more 
were in their seventies—or, in all, nearly 
a third of the whole had passed the biblical 
limit of three score years and ten. Only 
seven were less than fifty years. 

Years, however, count for little when 
Death has put his final period to a man’s 
life-work. It is fame, as well as faith, 
which then must bridge over the gulf, 
while new laborers appear to fill the places 
left vacant. 
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Life’s 


By Robert 


Cycle 


W. Brace 


NIGHT and a Day. 
Moonlight and a cry of the wind, 


A leafless branch and a sorrow,— 
A kiss and a sigh, a tear and good-bye, 


And alone with grief till the morrow. 


Daylight and a glad, free air, 
Budding trees and a gladness, 


A kiss and a laugh—Love-wine to quaff, 


The Poet 





GENTLE majesty of awe begins 
to permeate the atmosphere. The 
golden sun, with wide corona of a 
fine, film haze, rests low. The garden 
seems to grow. The tall trees rise, the 
thick-wove foliage expands, the shadows 
deepen and intrude into the leafy rifts 
which but a short while since were filled 
with glinting gold-dust. The sky escapes 
into the shelter of the darkness, peeping 
only Here and there upon the earth with 
one bright star-eye. But presently the 
moon comes gliding forth from  under- 
neath the shadowy canopy, and with a rare 
beneficence throws broad her light. Grass 
and trees reflect the silvery shafts and 
flowers lift aloft their sleepy heads to 
learn the cause of this new, wondrous 
radiance. 

Mystery fills and lingers in the air ; each 
leaf seems whispering secrets to its fellow. 
Expectantly the very breezes pause and 
rest upon the tree boughs. 

Someone is walking in the garden by 
the low, white wall. Someone with figure 
tall and spare, a figure wrapped about 
with strange and luminous transparency. 

Dante, philosopher of all the ages, the 
greatest of the Florentines, walking 


And a joy that is almost madness. 


in the Garden 


(A Fantasy) 






through the garden of the world, a spirit 
of the night, a mighty soul, spreading its 
poetic force, stimulating and uplifting all 
the lesser souls that flock to watch with 
reverence, its stately passing. 

Down the flower-bordered pathway the 
bright spirit moves, a column radiating 
light, disseminating all along the way the 
fragrant mists that later will congeal and 
form the sparkling fount whence issue 
streams of generous inspiration. 

Perchance the tall form pauses now and 
then to gather a sweet flower; the white 
hood backward bends as if the eyes were 
being lifted to the stars. A new and 
greater glory presently affords a fresh 
illumination to the garden, rosy light falls 
soft upon the trees and flowers. Another 
form is passing shrouded in a long and 
sweeping robe. Like a breath of wind 
perfumed it lightly passes, only for an 
instant does a pale, pure face, exquisite 
as a lily in its moulding and as delicately 
frosty, show, revealed within the blue 
light of a moonbeam. Beatrice glides by 
into the thicket’s denseness and the white 
hood of the Dante-soul droops low. 

Then through the stillness thunder 
rumbles. Clouds flock and drive away 
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Monster 


the moon. Night flaunts her lightning 
sword and AKXolus despatches forth his 
sons to hold high revelry among the tree- 
tops. ; 

Crash follows crash, and high the 
clouds in formidable mountains rise. The 
sword of fire now twists, now leaps; a 
thrust, a parry; strange figures loom up 
in the dark; phantoms hideous, distorted ; 
shrieks rend the air, the whole earth seems 
in torture. 

The Dante-soul moves on, though 
slowly now, for interfering forms have 
risen. Dark, ugly shapes in conflict strug- 
gle; white faces in the dimness leer, and 
harsh and strident voices howl. 

Gradually the racking din is ceased. 
The quarreling spirits slink away in ref- 
uge of a rolling mist; lightning and thun- 
der have expended their fierce force, and 
the tired winds yearn for rest. 

And in the pause the Dante-soul trav- 
erses once again the garden, pausing 
oftentimes as if in sadness where the 
blossoms have been trampled low. As if 


The Monster 


erably prominent feature in fiction. 

It is, of course, the staple of the 
folk-tales of all countries, in which not 
only are the laws of time and space set 
at naught, but giants and dwarfs, ani- 
mals and flowers dowered with the gift of 
speech and with powers of transforma- 
tion, men and women possessed of occult 
and wonderfully mysterious powers, are 
all familiar features. In literary fiction, 
again, the presence of the abnormal is not 
uncommon. The giants as a rule are left 
to the tales for the nursery ; but the dwarf 
often figures among the dramatis  per- 
sone, at the head of the pigmy tribe being 
Victor Hugo’s Quasimodo. Abnormal 
beings of a different kind appear in stories 
of strange and impossible travel, such as 
Swift set the example for in his account 
of the remarkable voyages of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver. Swift has had many 


, | ‘HE abnormal has always been a tol- 
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by magic, fresh life seems to spring. Over 
the mountain top the sun approaches 
slowly until finally it gleams above the 
garden. Straight from its heart an un- 
expected glory bursts. The poet’s form 
is growing dim; it shows, a filmy tissue 
against this sunny radiance. And gently 
it dissolves. Just for a breath, the pass- 
ing vision of two faces is reflected in the 
very centre of the sun. As in an eclipse, 
the fiery rays die down and leave a disc 
of tempered light poised low. And on 
the disc the face of Beatrice like a morn- 
ing flower, glows and side by side the face 
of Dante rests, exalted, all-enrapt, with 
gleaming eyes uplifted to that greater 
splendor, to tell of which there are not 
words. 


“O eternal light! 
Sole in thyself that dwell’st; and of thyself 
Sole understood, past, present, or to come; 
Thou smiledst, on that circling, which in thee 
Seem’d as reflected splendor.” 


NormMA K. Bricut 


in Fiction 


imitators; but few of them are at all re- 
membered to-day, unless it be the author 
of “Peter Wilkins’”—one Robert Pattock 
—that curious story in which figure the 
wonderful creatures known as the Glumms 
and the Gawreys, the men and women 
who fly, and from which Southey derived 
his conception of the Glendoveers in his 
now unread epic called “The Curse of 
Kehama.” 

Another form which the appearance of 
the abnormal takes in literary fiction is in 
the strange characteristics attributed to 
certain characters. In this class three fig- 
ures stand out prominently. The first of 
the three, in point of time, is Elsie Venner, 
the heroine of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
romance of that name. Of the Doctor’s 
“medicated novels,” as someone once hap- 
pily called them, “Elsie Venner” is easily 
the best, and the study of the strange pre- 
natal influence which so affected the whole 
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of Elsie’s short life is of the greatest in- 
terest, although the idea on which it is 
based is not a little repulsive. The second 
outstanding example of this class of char- 
acter is also from an American hand—the 
remarkable study of Donatello in Haw- 
thorne’s “Marble Faun,” or, as it is more 
usually (and unmeaningly) called on this 
side of the Atlantic, “Transformation.” 
No figure in Hawthorne’s wonderful gal- 
lery is more carefully wrought in every 
detail than this strange being, with the 
ever-present suggestion of the woodland 
faun, whose early innocence of the knowl- 
edge of evil is so soon overshadowed by 
the real tragedy that life brings him. 
Donatello is the innocent animal in whom 
the soul is awakened or born through the 
mediums of trouble and sin; and, as 
Miriam says, “comes back to his original 
self, with an inestimable treasure of im- 
provement won from an experience of 
pain.” The third example of the charac- 
ter in fiction with abnormal characteristics, 
which is well known to readers, is of a 
rather different kind, and need not detain 
us. We mean Svengali, in “Trilby,” with 
his power of hypnotic suggestion and con- 
trol of his victim. 

But all these examples, whether of phy- 
sical or of intellectual and spiritual abnor- 
mality, or of a combination of both, can 
hardly be called instances of the monster 
in fiction. On the borderland between the 
abnormal and the monstrous, with a strong 
leaning to the latter, is Stevenson’s power- 
ful little story of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” The Hyde is a monster pure and 
simple, and without the Jekyll absolutely 
inhuman ; but so long as Hyde retains the 
powers of re-transformation into Jekyll he 
has not entirely lost his hold on humanity. 
But this wonderful little allegorical book 
stands alone, in a class by itself. 


The fiction of any note in which the 
genuine monster figures is not very exten- 
sive. In this connection one thinks at 
once of Caliban, the embodiment of all 
that is gross and earthy, presented in semi- 
human form. Coleridge describes him as 
having “the dawnings of understanding 
without reason or the moral sense; and 
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in him, as in some brute animals, this ad- 
vance to the intellectual faculties, without 
the moral sense, is marked by the appear- 
ance of vice.” But the monsters of poetry 
and drama form a class apart from those 
of fiction. In Flaubert’s “Tentatious de 
St. Antoine” are to be found monsters in 
plenty. Among them are strange creatures 
with half the usual complement of eyes, 
cheeks and hands, a great red lion with a 
human figure and three rows of teeth, and 
other prodigies of the same kind. But 
these grotesques are not very impressive. 
Much more horrible are the creatures 
whom Mr. Wells has depicted in that 
dream of horror, the “Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau”—half-human creatures produced by 
skilled vivisection, transfusion and other 
arts of the laboratory and torture cham- 
ber. It is one of the grimmest of short 
stories, but a product of undoubted genius. 


But in the fiction of the monstrous the 
outstanding example is “Frankenstein.” 
Mrs. Shelley, for most readers, is the au- 
thor of one book only, and “Frankenstein,” 
to judge by the mistake which is usually 
made when reference is made to the story, 
is probably more talked of than read. It 
is extraordinary how speaker after speaker 
and writer after writer, with one accord, 
confound the creator with the creation, 
and call the monster whom Frankenstein 
made by the name of the maker. The story 
as a whole is not worth reading ; but there 
are few stronger or more dramatic or 
more powerfully wrought scenes in fiction 
than the chapter in which the monster be- 
comes endued with life, and enters on his 
horrible career. The crowning event, after 
two years’ horrid labor, takes place.at an 
hour past midnight on a dreary November 
night. Frankenstein succeeds in infusing 
life into the work of the hands :—“The 
rain pattered dismally against the panes, 
and my candle was nearly burnt out, when 
by the glimmer of the half-extinguished 
light I saw the dull yellow eye of the crea- 
ture open; it breathed hard, and a con- 
vulsive motion agitated its limbs.” Frank- 
enstein fled from the monster in horror. 
“No mortal,” he says, “could support the 
horror of that countenance. A mummy 
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again endued with animation could not be 
so hideous as that wretch. I had gazed 
on him while unfinished ; he was ugly then, 
but when those muscles and joints were 
rendered capable of motion it became a 
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conceived.” The monster soon enters on 
an appalling path of crime, and the reader 
can sup full of horrors, but there is noth- 
ing in the book to equal the scenes imme- 
diately succeeding the endowment of the 


thing such as even Dante could not have creature with life —Tur Lonpon GLose. 


Iris 
By Henry Van Dyke 


IGHT to the eye and music to the ear,— 
-z These are the builders of the bridge that springs 
From earth’s dim shore of half-remembered things 

To reach the spirit’s home, the heavenly sphere 
Where nothing silent is and nothing dark. 

So when I see the rainbow’s arc 
Spanning the showery sky, far-off I hear 

Music and every colour sings: 
And while the symphony builds up its round 
Full sweep of architectural harmony 
Above the tide of time, far, far away I see 
A bow of colour in the bow of sound. 


Red as the dawn the trumpet rings, 
Imperial purple from the trombone flows, 
The mellow horn melts into evening rose, 
Blue as the sky, the choir of strings 
Darkens in double-bass to ocean’s hue, 
Rises in violins to noon-tide’s blue, 
With threads of quivering light shot through and through. 
Green as the mantle that the summer flings 
Around the world, the pastoral reeds in tune 
Embroider melodies of May and June. 
Yellow as gold, 
Yea, thrice refined gold, 
And purer than the treasures of the mine, 
Floods of the human voice divine 
Along the arch in choral song are rolled, 
So bends the bow complete ; 
And radiant rupture flows 
Across the bridge, so full, so strong, so sweet, 
That the uplifted spirit hardly knows 
Whether the Music-Light that glows 
Within the arch of tones and colors seven 
Is sunset-peace of earth, or sun-rise joy of heaven. 
From “Music” in “Music and Other Poems.” 

















The Artistic Temperament and 
A Few Examples 


HE “artistic temperament” is an old 
joke; nevertheless it continuously 
affords new and interesting exam- 

ples. Among authors especially it is held 
responsible for the most ludicrous inci- 
dents and for the most trivial mannerisms 
and idiosyncrasies. 

Someone with a penchant for research, 
lately made a few interesting discoveries, 
which were published in the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” concerning certain odd 
contradictions, very noticeable in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s descriptions of her 
characters. With a fine and sweeping 
contempt for consistency, the men and 
women of Mrs. Ward possess eyes that 
change from blue to brown, to black and 
back again in a most startlingly rapid 
fashion. The explorer of Mrs. Ward’s 
pages found something to this effect: 

In “Eleanor,” Lucy is first clearly pictured to 
us a black-haired, blue-eyed maiden, but she 
changes almost immediately to one with brown 
hair and dark eyes. In five instances (pages 20, 
30, 34, 283, 499) her hair is distinctly mentioned 
as black; in three cases (pages 119, 463, 503) it 
is brown; while her eyes, blue on page IIo, 
change to dark on page 293 and back again to 
blue on page 316. Eleanor, fair-haired and 
fragile, is somewhat more constant, but even 
so on page 175 the “hollowness of her blue 
eye accuses Manisty,” while on page 559 he 
sees “the clear brown of those beautiful eyes 
cloud with tears.” : 

Take “Helback of Bannisdale.” Those who 
have poured out all the worship of their young 
hearts upon its lonely hero will not readily for- 
give Mrs. Ward for describing his eyes as dark 
gray on page 25 of the first volume, as pale 
blue on page 88, and then referring casually, on 
page 178, to his “fine dark eye.” After that we 
are prepared for our discovery in the second 
volume that on pages 81 and 169 his eyes are 
gray, while on pages 267 and 310 they are black. 

Take “Marcella.” The heroine herself, it 
must be admitted, retains to the end her rich, 
dark coloring, but the other characters vary as 
provekingly as ever. On page 76 of volume 





I the hero is described as having “inconspicu- 
ous brown eyes and hair;” yet on page 40 of 
volume II he “raises his clear gray eyes.’ Mar- 
cella’s father is equally variable. On page 30 
of the first volume he is said to possess “con- 
spicuous blue eyes,” yet on page 391 of the 
second volume his eyes are described as “deep 
and black as ever.” 


In “Sir George Tressady,” Letty’s eyes are 
sometimes blue, sometimes brown; while those 
of George change through every hue. In 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” we find that Julie’s 
grandfather has, on page 18, “black eyes under 
his singularly white hair.” On page 314, how- 
ever, in speaking of him we are told that “the 
fine, blue eyes above her wavered,” but on page 
361, while gathered about his deathbed, we learn 
that there was “a revival of life in the black 
eyes. 

As a matter of fact, this variation in 
description is a greater fault than appears 
at a first noticing. It detracts from the 
author’s general accomplishment of real- 
ism. For the person who takes note of 
it, the element of the ludicrous will un- 
doubtedly enter into a perusal of the 
stories, and a tense scene may readily be 
spoiled by an irresistible desire to laugh 
at the sudden realization of discrepancy 
in the physical aspects of the personages 
under contemplation. 

The character that lives must neces- 
sarily remain constant in physical attri- 
bute ; that is, if the author intends to con- 
vey any impression through description 
of outward appearances. The slip in 
words from blue to brown seems very 
trivial, but picture a heroine whose eyes 
are represented as being of every possible 
hue successively. The difference in facial 
expression due to the color of the eye is 
too great to permit of radical transforma- 
tion. Gray eyes may, at times, appear 
blue and vice versa; hues deepen of 
lighten as conditions of mind or of light 
and shade control, but we have yet to find 
the person in real life whose eyes are one 
day cerulean blue, another, golden brown 
and yet another day, a sparkling black. 
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Timely Topics 


One of the characteristics of the late 
Frank Norris was a trick of repeating, 
word for word, the descriptions of his 
characters. In “The Octopus” his hero- 
ine’s hair is over and over again, a “thick, 
sweet-smelling mass,” while her voice is 
of a “velvety huskiness” and “amber tint” 
is used constantly in the pictures of her. 

* * *K 


A defect that might be ascribed to the 
“artistic temperament” and one that is 
right in line with Mrs. Ward’s descriptive 
incongruities is cited in a recent issue of 
the New York “Evening Mail,” in a few 
paragraphs that mention “Novelists’ Pet 
Phrases.” 

The summary reads, 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s pet phrase is “And 
then a strange thing happened;” while if you 
delete the first and fourth words of that sen- 
tence you will get Mr. Stanley Weyman’s fa- 
vorite expression also. On somewhat similar 
lines is Mr. William Le Queux’s oft-recurring 
“And then the mystery was increased a thou- 
sandfold,” which will recall many an exciting 
moment in this master of mystery’s thrilling 
tales. Forcible Mr. Bart Kennedy, as is per- 
haps natural in a writer who fifteen years was 
a tramp (but not a “hobo”) in the United 
States, makes frequent use of “I went on and 
on.” 

Mr. Frankford Moore, who achieves the dif- 
ficult task of being as brilliant a writer of his- 
torical as of Society novels, confesses to two 
pet phrases—“curiously enough” and “but that 
was just where he made a mistake.” Mr. Jer- 
ome K. Jerome has always done his best to 
avoid anything of the kind, but finds that “at 
least, so it appears to me,” will slip into his 
work. 

Warm-Hearted Mr. Coulson’ Kernahan, 
whose new religious booklet, “The Face Be- 
yond the Door,” beautiful in thought and dic- 
tion, should be read by all, betrays his Irish 
blood in the employment of “the soul of him,” 
“the heart of him,” for “his soul,” “his heart,” 
and has also a fondness for such combinations 
as “heartwise” and “hoopwise.” 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, whose Indian stories 
may possibly outlive Mr. Kipling’s, believes that 
“briefly” is her “besetting sin.” “But,” she 
adds with a delicious touch of humor at her 
own expense, “I fear I rarely succeed in com- 
mitting it.” 


Disraeli, the Novelist 
N the “Fortnightly Review,” Mr. 
Lewis Melville complains of the small 
fame that the novels of Benjamin 
Disraeli have earned. He says, 


Disraeli has not yet been awarded the fruits 
of his work as a man of letters. Here and 
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there, notably by Sir Leslie Stephen, tribute 
has been paid, but no place has been assigned 
to him by Mr. John Morley among “English 
Men of Letters,’ nor by Professor Eric Rob- 
ertson among “Great Writers.” The general 
mass of readers who, so far as concerns works 
of real literary merit, are undoubtedly swayed 
by authority, noticing the general neglect, in- 
cline to relegate to a secondary place the books 
in question. In this case, however, it is not 
necessary to combat opposition or adverse 
criticism, so much as to present the claims of 
the novels to be ranked as literature worthy to 
be enrolled among the classics of the language. 


As a chief reason for this lack of proper 
appreciation, Mr. Melville continues, 


The neglect of Disraeli’s writings may be in 
part due to the fact that most people think it 
is below the dignity of a statesman, or of any 
man following what is called a “serious” pro- 
fession, to compose works of fiction. Cer- 
tainly, many do not yet understand that the 
man who writes novels may be a very wise 
man; they do not realize that accurately to 
portray human nature, and to present pictures 
of life, is not only a most worthy but also a 
most difficult task, requiring for its perform- 
ance an intelligence far above the average, 
acute powers of observation, and a keen sense 
of humor. Indeed, there are still some—hap- 
pily, fewer and fewer every year—who sneer at 
novels and regard them as works of superero- 
gation, all unknowing of the opportunity they 
throw away to learn something of the nature 
and habits of their fellow-creatures. For, sure- 
ly, the great novelist is the observer, sounding 
the depths while others glance at the surface, 
and examining the mysteries of life, while oth- 
ers are content to overlook even the obvious. 
Those who dabble in ink often wade deep in 
human nature; and, apart from all else, every 
good novel indirectly teaches humanity, hu- 
mility, and a deeper understanding of the heart. 

Be the cause what it may, by the vast ma- 
jority Disraeli is regarded as a statesman who 
wrote novels. The alternative view, that he 
was a man of letters who became a statesman, 
is accepted only by those who place literature 
before statecraft, and who realize that while 
the triumphs of the politician and the diplo- 
matist are fleeting, a great book is, so far as 
anything on this earth can be, eternal. 


Disraeli was the first Jew to make his 
mark in English letters. Mr. Melville 
says: 


With Spinoza and Heine, he forms a trio of 
Jews notable in the history of modern letters. 
Almost without exception, until his day, Jews 
had been contemptuously and cruelly presented 
in imaginative literature. From Shakespeare 
to Thackeray and Dickens they were portrayed 
only as money-lenders, bailiffs, and scoundrels. 
It remained for him to alter this. His treat- 
ment of his compatriots was ideal, visionary 
even. Everywhere he sang their praises. 
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Mr. Melville is enthusiastic in his esti- 
mate ; he even goes so far as to find excuse 
where exception might be taken. 

Perhaps there is no writer of the last cen- 
tury in whom the personal element was so 
strong. “Le style c’est I’homme.” The per- 
sonality which carried Disraeli, without influ- 
ence, without wealth, to the Premiership, which 
dominated all his colleagues, stands out vividly 
in every one of his books. It has been said 
that he was a “poseur.” Undoubtedly he had a 
love of grandeur that sometimes betrayed him 
into grandiloquence and an Oriental love of 
splendour. This is the portion of most sons of 
Israel. 

And of the more general points of Dis- 
raeli’s writings, his adherent says: 

His pungent wit, brilliant word-painting, and 
powerful character-drawing are undeniable, 
even as his pictures of social-political life are 
unrivalled. A master of satire, he was at his 
best when reproducing the language of clubs 
and lobbies, when retailing the conversations 
of salons. If, on occasion, no one could be so 
flippant, at times no one could be more digni- 
fied. When carried away by his feelings, as in 
“Sybil,” no one could be more impassioned or 
more forcible; when governed by his ideals, as 
in “Tancred,’ no one could be more pic- 
turesque. 

A tribute like this can do much toward 
the stimulation of new interest. Mr. Mel- 
ville may find his reward in persuading a 
few more readers of Disraeli. 


* * * 


Speaking of Disraeli as a statesman- 
novelist reminds us that other serious- 
minded men are taking to novel-writing. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “Theophano” is 
a case in point, while rumor has it that 
Sir Arthur Balfour, a descendant of Dis- 
raeli in the English Premiership, by the 
way, is at work on a novel dealing with 
Church questions in Scotland. 


Women in Chinese Literature 


HINESE literature contains many 
references to women. There have 
also been feminine writers among 

the Chinese. The customs with regard 
to women are explicitly set forth in nu- 
merous Chinese works. “The Nineteenth 
Century” has this to say on the subject, 
which is expounded by Mr. Herbert A. 
Giles :— 

One of the oldest allusions in Chinese litera- 


ture to women is the much-exploited verse of 
the “Odes” which tells us that when a girl is 
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born she should be couched upon the ground 
in token of humility, have a tile to play with in 
token of the weight which will some day hold 
the distaff, and indulge in no thoughts beyond 
her cookery and a constant desire to spare her 
parents pain. Such was the simple view of 
woman’s sphere which appealed to the ballad- 
writer of China nearly three thousand years 
ago. 

In the “Book of Rites,’ a comparatively 
modern compilation, dating only from the cen- 
tury before the Christian era, but embodying 
the precepts and practices of earlier centuries, 
we find explicit regulations as to the daily life 
of women, many of which are in full force at 
the present day. Therein we are told that men 
and women should not sit together, nor use the 
same clothes-horse, towel, or comb, nor pass 
things to one another, lest their hands should 
touch. Even at sacrifices and funerals a basket 
should be used by the woman as a receptacle 
for things handed by and to her. Brothers- 
and sisters-in-law must not ask one another 
questions, not even, sO says one commentator, 
as to the state of each other’s health; the broth- 
ers of a girl who is betrothed may not sit on 
the same mat with her, nor eat out of the same 
dish. 

* * * * 

We read in the “Rites” that a marrfed woman 
is called “fu,” to denote her submission (“fu” 
“to submit”) to her husband; but the “Po Hu 
T’ung,” a work of the first century A. D., tells 
us that the wife is called “ch‘i,” to denote that 
she is the equal (“ch’i,” “level”) of her hus- 
band. The latter book also says that a woman 
cannot hold independent rank of her own, but 
that, in the quaint Chinese idiom, “she sits ac- 
cording to her husband’s teeth” (seniority). 

* * * * 

The earliest Chinese work devoted to wom- 
en’s affairs, entitled “Advice to Women,” is by 
the distinguished lady who flourished in the 
first century A. D., and carried to its conclu- 
sion her father and brother’s history of the 
first Han dynasty when death had removed the 
latter in A. D. 92. In her preface the authoress, 
Lady Ts‘ao (nee Pan Chao), modestly asserts 
that she was “born without intelligence, but en- 
joyed the favour of her father and the teach- 
ings of her mother until she was fourteen years 
old, now forty years ago, when she took up 
the dust-pan and broom in the family of the 
Ts‘aos.” 


Touching upon Chinese women who 
have entered the literary field, Mr. Giles 
says, 


Between A. D. 785 and 830 lived five remark- 
able sisters named Sung, all of whom possessed 
considerable literary talent, and especially the 
two elder ones. They refused to marry, and 
devoted themselves to literature, being finally 
received into the Palace, where in due course 
they all died natural deaths, with the exception 
of the fourth Miss Sung, against whom charges 
of accepting bribes were trumped up, the result 
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being that she was forced to “take silk”—in 
other words, to strangle herself. The eldest 
sister wrote a book called “Discourses for 
Girls,’ based upon the famous “Discourses” of 
Confucius. It is in an easy style of versifica- 
tion, and is generally suited to the compre- 
hension of the young. 

“When walking, do not look back; 

When talking, do not open wide your lips; 

When sitting, do not rock your knees; 

When standing, do not shake your skirt; 

When pleased, do not laugh aloud; 

When angry, do not shout; 

Do not peep over the outside wall; 

Do not slip into the outer court; 

When you go out, veil your face; 

When you peep, conceal your body; 

With a man not of the family 

Hold no conversation whatever.” 

The authoress then proceeds to inculcate 
submission and obedience, filial piety, diligent 
performance of household duties, etc.,, etc., 
coupled always with a certain amount of book- 
learning, not so much as might perhaps have 
been expected from such a literary lady. 

Miss Sung was at no great interval followed 
by one Madam Cheng, who produced a “Filial 
Piety Classic for Girls,” in imitation of the 
semi-canonical work which has come down to 
us from about the first century B. C. This lady 
boldly embraces in her injunctions all classes, 
from the Empress and Imperial concubines 
down to the peasant woman of the village. 
“Strike a bell in the palace,” she says in warn- 
ing, “and the sound will be heard outside.” 
Virtue, she points out, is a question of environ- 
ment: 

“If a child is surrounded by good influences, 
he will be good; if by evil influences, he will be 
evil.” 

* ok * * 

The Empress Consort of the Emperor Yung 

Lo of the Ming dynasty in A. D. 1405 com- 
mitted to paper her thoughts on the behaviour 
of women, under the title of “Instructions for 
the Inner Apartments,” i. e., for Women. 
These are arranged under twenty headings, 
with an additional chapter on the education of 
girls. The Empress lays much stress on gen- 
tleness, good temper, economy, kind treatment 
of the young and of relatives, but thinks that 
speech unrestrained is the real rock upon which 
most women split. 
In her additional chapter on education, which 
is really a more or less doggerel poem of about 
350 lines, our authoress will be considered very 
disappointing by some. So far from pleading 
for higher education for Chinese women, she 
urges only that a girl’s governess should teach 
her pupil to practice filial piety, virtue, pro- 
Priety, deportment, good manners, and do- 
Mmestic duties, as a preparation for her entry 
into married life. 
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Literature: Its Nature 


R. VERNON LEE’S dissertations 
on the “Nature of Literature” in 
the “Contemporary Review” are 

full of unique phrases and ideas worth 
contemplating. For instance, this some- 
what extended definition of literature: 


The miracle of literature is this: that the 
love of that one woman, Beatrice, ceases to be 
the private concern of the man Dante; and be- 
comes, for each of the readers of the “Vita 
Nuova,” his own love;—the love he feels, has 
felt, will feel; or which is destined, peradven- 
ture, to lie dormant and stir once only in his 
life, at that touch of the poet. 

* * * 

Literature is the universal confidant, the spir- 
itual director of mankind. It revives, relieves 
and purifies the Reader’s feelings by telling 
him of similar but nobler ones. It makes the 
Reader give, and thereby possess, his own soul 
through the illusion of having for a moment 
possessed that of the Writer. 

I repeat: through the illusion. For we must 
guard against being misled by the private life 
of writers having become the “corpus vile” of 
gossiping analysis; a mere accident due to the 
preservation of famous people’s letters and 
to the autobiographical matter contained, like 
every other sort of observed item, in their 
works. Being misled, I mean, into thinking 
that the writer is revealing, giving away, cheap- 
ening, his innermost feelings. He may, in- 
deed, feel poignantly that he is thus exposing 
his own self, and take pleasure or pain or a 
bitter-sweet mixture; in making himself a mot- 
ley to the view. But, taking the act of literary 
communication as what it really is, it becomes 
clear that the writer is exposing, evoking, only 
the reader’s own experience; though widened, 
generalized by the universal experience stored 
up in the very language he makes use of. The 
reader, meanwhile, persuaded, no doubt, that 
what he feels is the writer’s experience, is in 
reality feeling his own: his own experience, 
but “sub specie humanitatis,” so to speak. This 
is inevitable in the artistic phenomenon, since 
all artistic form is three-quarters of it an heir- 
loom, handled by mankind and fashioned by 
its repeated handlings. There is no real un- 
veiling of Dante in the “Vita Nuova,” nor of 
Goethe in “Werther;” but an unveiling of the 
reader to himself under the pressure of a great- 
er personality than his own, and by the spell 
of processes which generations have elaborat- 
ed. And under the name of Beatrice or Char- 
lotte he falls in contemplation of his own mis- 
tress, or of the mistress of his dreams. If it 
were different it would be a case of What’s 
Hecuba to me? 
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The Work Greater Than 
the Man 


OLLOWING the exclamation, “How 
much greater is what man makes 
than what man is,” Mr. Lee further 

says, in “The Nature of Literature,” 

It was brought home to me, some time ago, 
at a reading, given at a Roman theatre, of his 
ode to Garibaldi by D’Annunzio. 

The writer was not morally suited to the sub- 
ject, and the poem is by no means of his best. 
Yet watching the people in the theatre, and the 
author himself upon the stage, I felt the utter 
difference and immense superiority of the at- 
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mosphere of art as against that of reality. As 
the verses-rolled out, sonorous and weighty, 
and the images surged up and receded in con- 
stant metamorphoses; as the whole poem ad- 
vanced with the decision of course and the 
weigh-on of a great ship; it seemed as if none 
of these real people could have had a hand in 
the making of it, could belong to the same 
category of existence. 

Yet the insignificant man holding the manu- 
script was the author; and these students in the 
pit, listless, vague, negligible, were, very likely, 
just like the youths whose heroic death on the 
Janiculum the poem commemorated. Had Gari- 
baldi in his reality been present, he too, I al- 
most think, would have been but another poor 
real ghost—or one taking life only through 


From Irving's ‘‘Alhambra”’ 
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poetic hyperbole—on that background of liv- 
ing artistic impression. For, when the hero 
of our enthusiasm appears, do we not robe his 
insufficiency in the pomp which is false to real 
life, but true to the demands of the spirit? 

In this way, being the response to man’s or- 
ganized and unceasing cravings for clearness, 
order, dignity and sweetness, for a life intenser 
and more harmonious, what man writes is 
greater than what man is. 


The Last Days of the 
Alhambra 


DAY is coming, unless precautions 
A are quickly taken, when all that re- 

mains of the beautiful Alhambra 
will be its immortalization in description 
and picture, among the most famous of 
which is that of our own Washington 
Irving. 

Report has it that the stately Moorish 
palace, rare survival of the Saracen rule 
in Granada, is fast crumbling to dust. The 
mighty pile has stood many a blow and 


The 
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has endured all manner of desecration at 
the hands of the unappreciative. More- 
over, aS one paper expresses it, 

Officialdom for years has neglected the Al- 
hambra in a fashion which would have out- 
raged Washington Irving, and the present con- 
dition of the wonderful monument of Moorish 
elegance and grandeur is the natural result. 

In 1821 an earthquake shock shattered 
to a considerable degree the great palace. 
In 1862 an attempt was made to restore 
it, but the effort was feeble; there was 
not the money at hand to do the work 
thoroughly, nor was there the requisite 
enthusiasm for a task that necessarily ap- 
pealed more to the artistic senses than to 
the practical effort at progress. 

Now that final demolishment is threat- 
ened, there is little chance that the Span- 
ish Government will waste its good dollars 
on an attempt at preservation, wherefore 
it would seem that the doom of the aged 
and magnificent pile is almost accom- 
plished. 


Prayer 


Kneel I in the misty gloaming, golden-shot with light that springs 


'N EATH the wide and spreading shadows of the great White Spirit’s wings, 


From the vast and central glory, gleaming, as on Sinai years ago. 
Softly round me sounds sweet music, speaks a wondrous voice that rings, 
Thrilling to my inmost being, lo! a gentle peace it brings, 
Answer to my humble pleading, vision to a longing soul. 
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Mr. Arthur Stringer, the author of “The 
Silver Poppy,” one of the most promising 

of recent works of American 
Arthur fiction, was born in London, 
Stagger Ontario, in 1874. He was 

educated at the University of 
Toronto, and at Oxford, England. His 
first volume of verse, “Watchers of Twi- 
light,” appeared when he was eighteen 
years of age, for which poetic indiscretion 
the young author was dispatched westward, 
to a saner atmosphere. Nothing daunted, 
he issued “Pauline and Other Poems” a 
short time afterward, and this was pres- 
ently followed by “The Loom of Destiny,” 
a collection of short stories. “Hephaestus” 
was published in England, and secured a 
number of very flattering notices there; 
while “The Silver Poppy,” brought out 
about two years ago, met with the most 
encouraging treatment at the hands of dis- 
cerning critics. 

At the present time, Mr. Stringer is 
working upon a novel based on certain 
new phases of international marriage, and 
has gone to Southern Italy to devote the 
winter to its completion. 

Mr. Stringer lives most of the time in 
Canada, where he owns and operates a 
fruit farm. His Pitmaston Duchess 
pears recently won three first prizes, while 
he grows excellent black grapes, apricots 
and nectarines. At Cedar Springs, Can- 
ada, where he has his summer home, he is 
known as a successful fruit-grower who 
dabbles in literature, a somewhat unique 
view for the contemplation of those who 
think of him as a poet and novelist of 
superior powers. 


* * * 


There will be no more Nancy a la 
Eleanor Hoyt. Miss Hoyt has expressed 
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her determination to make Nancy’s ap- 
pearance in “Nancy’s Country Christ- 
mas,” a farewell appearance. Those who 
love the mischievous, capricious gir! 
sprite may hope that the farewell appear- 
ance will be like Madame Patti’s farewell 
tours. 





MICHAEL DAVITT 
Author of ‘‘ The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland” 


Among the Christmas gifts of Mrs. 
Cabell, mother of James Branch Cabell, 
there appeared last year the manuscript 
of Mr. Cabell’s story, “The Eagle's 
Shadow.” The gift has a tender signif- 
cance. 

* * x 


The portrait of Pastor Charles Wagner 
which appears on the cover of this issue 
is from a special photograph 

— , taken during Mr. Wagner’s re- 
agner’s a . 

* ie cent visit to America. It 1s 
considered a very faithful like- 

ness by those who are intimately acquaint- 
ed with the author of “The Simple Life.” 
Pastor Wagner has now left America, 
after a successful lecture-tour through the 
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United States. As a result of his visit 
the sales of his books have reached un- 
usually high figures, while his reputation, 
already established when he came here, 
has resolved itself into a general popu- 
larity. 

Before Pastor Wagner left America a 
number of his friends combined in the plan 
of raising subscriptions for the erection 


MARGARET SIDNEY 
Author of ‘‘ The Pepper Books”’ 


of a church somewhere in Paris, suitable 
to the needs of a preacher and lecturer who 
can gather together large audiences such 
as have been accustomed to hearing Dr. 
Wagner during the period of his work in 
the French metropolis. While he was in 
Philadelphia, Temple College, of that city, 
conferred upon Mr. Wagner the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 
* * * 

Miss May Sinclair, whose book, “The 

Divine Fire,” has been selling rapidly in 

both England and America, 
May was born in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, not far from Liverpool. 
Since 1897 she has made her 
home in London or near it. 

Miss Sinclair began her literary career 
by writing verse after classical models, 
but her attempts did not prove successful. 
She began “The Divine Fire” in 1897 and 
finished it in 1904. In the meantime she 
wrote a short novel, “Mr. and Mrs. Nevile 
Tyson” and numerous stories for the 
magazines. 


Sinclair 
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“The Divine Fire” concerns itself with 
a modern poet, and the opinion generally 
has been that the book exhibits a credit- 
able degree of strength and originality. 


* * * 


The thousands of readers to whom “Ben 
Hur” has become the familiar and cher- 
ished novel will regret to hear 
that its well-loved author, Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, is slowly 
starving to death, the victim 
of an incurable disease, the fatal course 
of which has failed to be retarded by the 
most skilful treatment that the best spe- 
cialists are capable of. General Wallace 
has been ill now for some months; and 
an operation which, in a younger man 
would have perhaps been successful, was 
in his case impossible. 


General 
Wallace Ill. 


HUGH BLACK 
Author of ‘‘The Practice of Self-Culture,” Etc. 


“Ben-Hur,” “The Fair God” and “The 
Prince of India” are among the three most 
popular pieces of fiction that have issued 


from America. General Wallace spent 
ten years in writing “Ben-Hur,” and it 
has run through edition after edition; has 
been dramatized and produced on the 
stage with unusually good results, and has 
served as a prototype for a dozen or more 
other novels. The receipts from its sales 
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have been very large and General Wal- 
lace has some fine properties to show for 
his literary investment. 


* 1K * 
Mr. Elroy McKendree Avery comes of 


old English stock. Some of his ancestors 
entered England with William 


Elroy of Normandy. Mr. Avery 
McKendree ‘ ‘d ; ; 
Avery himself was born in America, 


whither his later ancestor, 


Christopher Avery, came as early as 1630. 
Mr. Avery’s birthplace was Erie, Monroe 
County, Michigan; his birthday, July 14, 
1844. He went to the public schools and 
contributed to his own support by post 
ing bills and distributing circulars. 
first attempt at writing for 


His 
publication 

































ELROY M. AVERY 
Author of ‘‘ A History of the United States and Its People ”’ 


was an argument for a ship canal, print- 
ed anonymously in the Monroe “Com- 
mercial.” 
at Frenchtown, Monroe 


At sixteen he began to teach 
County; while 


Book News 


here the Civil War broke out, and he en- 
listed. His army service gave him a com- 
mendable record and he combined the roles 
of soldier and journalist throughout the 
war. 

When the war was over, he spent two 
years preparing for college, and in 1867 
matriculated at the University of Michi- 
gan, from which he was graduated with a 
Ph. B. degree in 1871. At the end of his 
junior year he married Miss Catharine 
Tilden. During his senior year he became 
a member of the editorial staff of the De- 
troit “Tribune.” 

In August, 1871, Mr. Avery became 
superintendent of public schools in East 
Cleveland, Ohio. When the village was an- 
nexed by the city, he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the High School. He wrote 
numerous scientific text-books that soon 
came into general use, and in 1880 en- 
tered the scientific lecture field on “Electric 
Light” and organized many electric light- 
ing companies, continuing still to prepare 
text-books. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Avery 
has been engaged in writing his “History 
of the United States and Its People,” a 
work to be issued in ten volumes, the first 
of which promises a significant piece of 
writing. 

Mr. Avery is at present sixty years of 
age, though looking younger. He is a 
member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public ; a Knight Templar ; a thirty-second 
degree Mason; and a member and officer 
of many societies. From 1894 to 1808, he 
sat in the Ohio Senate and his political 
colleagues pronounced him a man of dig- 
nity, patriotism and learning. 





* * * 


“Frank Danby” is, in real life, Mrs. 
Julia Frankau, the widow of a wealthy 


London merchant, whose 
“* Prank death occurred at a very recent 
Danby” date. Mrs. Frankau lives in 
Clarges street, Mayfair, and 


her entertainments are famed throughout 
the city. She takes an intense interest in 
society, particularly when literary, artistic 
or theatrical. She has written several 
novels, of which her last two are best 
known, though unfortunately the chief 
qualities that have brought them to the 
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ALAN DALE 
Author of ‘‘ Wanted a Cook”’ 


front are qualities of a distasteful realism 
that ought properly to debar them from 
the rights of ordinary fiction. 


It is stated on good 
Maurice Hewlett will write no more 
romances. Hereafter the tal- 
ented author of those glowing 
tales, “The Forest-Lovers” 
and “The Queen’s Quair,” will 
make history his field of literary activity. 
To his many admirers, Mr. Hewlett’s reso- 
lution will be a matter for sincerest regret, 
as his wonderful romancing powers have 
made his following a large one. At the 


authority that 


No More 
Hewlett 
Romances 


same time, history made colorful with im- 
aginative force is a high art, and it is very 
probable that an author of so much roman- 
tic feeling will choose mainly those his- 
torical periods that lend themselves to in- 
tense treatment. We may get some his- 
tory from Mr. Hewlett that will more than 
compensate for a lack of new romances. 


* * * 


There is news from abroad that Mr. 
George Meredith’s health is much  im- 
proved. He spent his summer at the sea- 
shore and the change of air and of scene 
has been of infinite benefit to him. 





FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Author of ‘* Mine and Thine”’ 


It may be the fashion after awhile for 
Presidents of the United States to write 
histories of their administra- 
tions. Mr. Cleveland’s “Pres- 
idential Problems” was an in- 
auguration of the idea made 
practicable. A recent discovery made by 
Mr. John L,. Griffiths in going over the 
late President Harrison’s private papers, 
which were left in his charge, brings to 
light an intimate history of the Harrison 


President 
Harrison’s 
Private 
Documents 


administration, written by the President 
himself. It is said to be a dispassionate 
setting forth of the political issues of the 
time, giving a clear, unprejudiced view of 
the complications of the party and the 
questions that arose and had to be set- 
tled. 

The document will not be published at 
the present time, though it is likely that it 
will some day be put into the hands of the 
public. 
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In the 

Berlin, not many weeks ago, had a ver- 
itable “burning of vanities,” the vanities 
is in this case being Mr. Henry 
American's \V. Fischer’s “Private Lives 
poe of William II and His Con- 
_— sort.” Five hundred copies, 
gathered up from book-stores at the 


Kaiser’s command, were fired in the court- 
yard of the Police President’s Palace, and 


T. JENKINS HAINS 
Popular Author of Short Sea Stories 


care was taken that no scraps were pre- 
served. Prussia is the seat of the trouble, 
and to import a set of the work to Prus- 
sia, from now on, means three months’ 
imprisonment. The decree does not, how- 
ever, affect the remaining German States. 


*x* * * 


When last heard of, Mr. A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, the young Philadelphia author and 
former publisher, was leaving 
London, in the company of 
Seem Mr. F. Marion Crawford, pre- 

. sumably bound for the latter’s 
Italian home. 

Mr. Biddle has been globe-trotting for 
the past two years, among other things, 
shooting tigers in Spain and _ hunting 
monkeys in South America. His sojourn 
in the Madeiras several years ago resulted 


Marion 
Crawford 
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in “The Land of the Wine.” It is not 
unlikely that the present experiences will 
later be put into a_ pleasantly readable 
volume. 

* * * 


Mrs. Babcock, otherwise Onoto Watan- 
na, has been seriously ill. It is months 
since she did any literary work, but report 
has it that she is now on the way to re- 
covery and hopes soon to be able to re- 
sume writing. 


* * * 


A man with a great athletic record, 
though not a professional, was William 
Blaikie, who recently died in 
New York. Mr. Blaikie was 
in youth a well-known college 
athlete and coach. He was a 
Harvard man and led the crew of 1866 to 
victory against Yale; in 1869, in the ca- 
pacity of coach, taking the Harvard eight- 
oared crew to England in the first inter- 
national college race. It was largely due 
to his efforts that intercollegiate games 
were established in this country. 


A Famous 
Author and 
Athlete 
Dead 


WALTER ALLEN RICE 
Author of ‘‘A National Paean and Other Poems”’ 


{n later life Mr. Blaikie practiced law, 
serving for a year as pardon clerk in the 
Attorney General’s office in Washington. 

He wrote several books, “How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So,” “Sound 





“RALPH CONNOR” 
Author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,” ‘‘ The Prospsctor,” Etc. 


Bodies for Our Boys and Girls,” etc. The 
first of these sold extensively and is, ac- 
cording to reliable book-sellers, still large- 
ly in demand. 

* * ok 


Dr. Van Dyke’s new book of verse is 


selling rapidly. The poets whose books 
manage respectable sales are few and far 
between. People are buying novels—not 
poetry. 


The author of “The Prospector” has 
earned his vacation. As soon as his book 
“Ralph was finished, Mr. Gordon was 
Connor’’ eager for moose hunting, so 
wen moose hunting he has gone; 
a Vacation . ° 

while his new book sells, 50,- 
ooo in a fortnight. Mr. Gordon’s church 
at Winnipeg is pretty close to the wilds, 
evidently, as in a recent letter he prom- 
ised a friend a fine bull moose within a 
day’s journey of his parish. 
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Complications over Lafcadio Hearn’s A less popular writer would have com- 
“Japan” have arisen in that country. It mitted an unpardonable sin in so trying 
seems that the ornament on the cover of the patience and wasting the time and 
the book is an exact copy of the Emperor’s money of his publishers. 


st. ial edition 
personal crest. So a specia t has a 









Robert Herrick’s novel, “The Common 
Lot,” has exhausted a fourth edition. The 
fifth is being made ready. 





ok 3k ok 








The newest Kipling story reveals an 
amusing weakness in the author of “The 

Recessional.” It seems that 
TheLaugh last summer, while Mr. Kip- 
on Kipling Jing was revising the proofs 
of “Traffics and Discoveries,” 
his little daughter Elsie was one day seated 
in the same room. Suddenly Mr. Kip- 
ling began to sing “On the Road to Man- 
dalay.” The little girl looked up in sur- 
prise. Her father kept on singing. 





















FRANCIS LYNDE 
Auchor of ‘‘ The Grafters’’ 






had to be made for Japan, as it is illegal 
to sell anything bearing that particular 
ornament. 

* 


ok * 













In its mad career of popularity, “The 
Masquerader” has had to be reprinted so 
often that the electrotype plates have worn 
out, and it has been necessary to make a 
complete new set. 















’ has . *- * 

book Mr. Harland, it is said, has always a 

A we difficult time in naming his books. The MIRIAM MICHELSON 

ig, 80 manuscript of his new novel Author of ‘‘ The Madigans” 

pris: Hunting a is complete, but a title has yet 

3» 50; Bf Mitte to be chosen. “The Cardinal’s “Father,” she asked finally, “didn’t you 
hurch Snuff-Box” was in type before write that song?” 

wilds, the title was found, and when it was “Yes,” was the reply. 

ae finally decided upon, numerous alterations “Well, it seems to me you should know 


and corrections were rendered necessary. the tune better.” 

















































The new genius who gives old truth a 
new dress begins in unconscious simplicity. 
The attention he arouses leads 


The Voice . ° 

of Nature to some immediate personal 
Charles application of his new method 
— to human needs. He turns in 


due season to the conscious use of his 
powers and in his work feels the pressure 
and attention of his audience. Uncon- 
sciousness, is no longer for him. In “The 
Simple Life” and its companions, Mr. 
Wagner passed through the first period. 
“By the Fireside” with its high note of 
peace and reconciliation in bereavement 
gave the second. In “The Voice of Na- 
ture” a man aware of a wider attention 
speaks. He is simple still. It is almost 
as easy to underestimate him as to over- 
estimate. Preacher and writer have read 
his books and “seen nothing in them.” 
No word or line is new. The old lesson 
is here. This is its power. He has gone 
back to final and fundamental principles 
which other men overlay with creed, con- 
fession and symbol. It is himself he has 
in mind when in this book he writes : “Peo- 
ple who guard a tradition, they do not un- 
derstand, allow it to become moth-eaten 
and covered with dust. There comes a 
clearer mind which draws the _ tradition 
from forgetfulness, cleanses it of impuri- 
ties, completes it in a primitive spirit and 
makes it shine like new and actual things. 
What do the narrow-spirited guardians? 
Start a hue and cry against the restorer 
and try him for heresy.” /It is in the spirit 
he outlines that in this volume Mr. Wag- 
ner turns to the earlier teaching of nature. 
Again he comes near the great heart of the 
mother of us all, listens to its ancient beat, 
without haste or rest, and feels again the 
benignant peace of those great processes 
which work their beauty in silent, uncon- 
scious power. 










WITH THE NEW 
BOOK §& 


By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


In metaphysics, there are those who dis- 
prove and those who seek to prove or hope 
A System of to prove. Between these two 

rm there is the great gulf fixed of 
Seorme treatment and temperament. 
Fullerton Professor George Stuart Ful- 
lerton is of the men who disprove. He 
was for years the centre of the intellectual 
life of the University of Pennsylvania. 
One of those who make men'think. Two 
years ago Mr. Fullerton went to Columbia. 
After 20 years of incubation, he publishes 
his final work, “A System of Metaphys- 
ics.” Much has already appeared in sep- 
arate articles. These have made this sub- 
tle, searching, penetrating method clear. 
No great system escapes the destructive 
acid of this analytic logic. One by one, 
from Spinoza and Des Cartes down, they 
are neatly dissected and left lifeless and 
dismembered fragments. Berkeley and 
Kingdon Clifford, Kant and Spencer, 
James and Royce, are each slowly sliced, — 
put through the process our Chinese 
friends call “ling chih,” “cut into 10,000 
pieces.” I foresee that the book is to 
have a constant use by the ingenious post- 
graduate who likes to puzzle his instructor 
in the Seminar with awkward queries. No 
system is erected for other men to mince 
into meat for their volumes. “We are in 
complete ignorance of the immediate phys- 
ical basis of any psychical fact.” “Our 
knowledge of the relations of mental phe- 
nomena and physical phenomena is an ex- 
tremely vague and indefinite knowledge.” 
“If the world impresses us as a world of 
purposes and ends, a world in which God 
is revealed, we may cherish the hope that 
in the Divine plan there is room for the 
fulfilment of the aspirations of man.” “In 
cherishing this hope, we walk by faith.” 
If one ask, Why write 608 pages to ask 
an unanswered question, one can only say, 
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With the New Books 


To be taught to think. Any thing neater 
than the unkind illumination of Karl Pear- 
son’s “Metaphysics of the ‘Telephone Ex- 
change’” or Clifford’s “Parallelism” you 
will hunt far to find. When all is over 
this is left that the acceptance of God has 
fewer difficulties than any other hypothe- 
sis. Of that content of confidence in the 
inner light which redeems the lacking logic 
of a man like Royce by a touch of inspira- 
tion, there is naught. 


xk * * 


If you really care to learn how unstable 
a foundation for metaphysics exists in 
psychology, read this careful 
examination by Dr. Boris 
Sidis& Good- Sidis, of Harvard, and Dr. 
bart Simon P. Goodhart, of Yale, 
into the “Nature of human individuality.” 
Nearly everyone now knows of the cases 
in which the same person has two distinct 
and separate personalities, neither known 
to the other. In this work these are re- 
corded, analyzed and connoted with hyp- 
notism, catalepsy, etc. A gruesome book 
which suddenly shows how complex is that 
“ego” on whose unity all the assumptions 
and desumptions of psychology are based. 
Some ‘little explication is adventured, but 
the work is mostly a case of note-book, ac- 
curate and graphic. 


flultiple 
Personality 


* * * 


It is a mistake for a man who speaks 
as does Mr. Griggs to expose the burning 
Moral thoughts of the platform on 
Education =the chill printed page. It gives 
peeere people time to find out what 
Griggs he is saying. To some speak- 
ers this is an advantage. They are the 
originals. Mr. Griggs is not one of them. 
But he has a prodigious capacity for saying 
a thing exactly as it should be said from 
the platform. For a vast number of read- 
ers this is also the best way for them to 
tead it. The current view of education 
has in this work had the exposition it de- 
mands for that large number of readers 
to whom thinking only becomes effective 
when it is put in terms of emotion and 
feeling. A fine fervor fills this volume; 
but the best thing in it is the admirably 
annotated bibliography, whose notes are 
sometimes narrow but, as far as I have 
tread the books, almost uniformly accurate. 
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This most charming volume, destined 
long to find constant use, draws to- 
Classical gether in a _ series assorted 
Echoes in ° 
Tennyson by authors, the adaptations 

of classic authors by Ten- 
Mustard nyson. How numerous these 
are few know but those who have 
read much and loved much. For them 
the English poet becomes one long 
herbal from the gathered past. For my- 
self, I regret that Prof. Mustard has not 
always given the original; but his work 
should some day be the foundation of a 
scholiast Tennyson, his origins carried on 
the page in notes. With unwearied indus- 
try and a nice taste, the professor of Latin 
in Haverford has accomplished his grate- 
ful task, which garners a wide reading 
until one feels of Tennyson, in the words 
of an anonymous Greek eclogue: “Four 
the Graces, the Paphians twain and the 
Muses ten, but thou in all, Muse, Grace 
and Paphian.” 


Wilfred P. 


* *x* * 


The Celtic singing charm lilts its lay 
through all these lines. Through them all 
I doubt if there is a line which 
becomes a popular quotation or 
which cuts like a double-edged 
sword, hewing asunder life’s 
inner weaving; but there is also no line 
which cannot be read and reread with in- 
toxicated pleasure. In fact, Mr. Yeats’s 
muse is like a nice girl—she looks becom- 
ing in any subject and moves like a god- 
dess in any gait. He will pass as Moore 
passed. Perhaps more completely. But 
while he is passing all his garments are 
thick-sewn with silver bells jangling in 
tune. I do not wonder that the Bryn 
Mawr girls read every line he writes. 


Poems 


William B. 
Yeats 


* * * 


The capacity for sheer verse in this, Mr. 
Russell’s second volume, is, if not of the 
oom first order, far above the usual. 
Immortalities The whole structure of these 
Charlies £. lines is alive with the surge, 
Russell the movement, the vibrant 
quality which makes words sing. Some 
pages—as is indeed true of Swinburne 
himself, say no more with their rhythmic 
beat than the waves on the beach. There 
are few lines that hold the eye and ear 
and mind and heart together. The haunt- 
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ing phrase is absent; but there is page 
after page of fine, sonorous verse which 
one loves to read if verse be a daily habit 
and passion. If newspaper life does not 
absorb this man and he is willing to starve, 
to stay and to wait, this is a new poet. 


ok ok ok 


This carefully needled verse is written 
out as samplers are, after an old pattern. 
The pattern is good. The work 
is sound and has the interest 
that attaches to careful, pains- 
taking method and a plain sin- 


As Thought 
is Led 
Alicia K. 
Van Buren 
cerity. 

*x* * * 


You get very close to the poet’s work- 
shop in this short diary of jottings during 


Whitman’s 
Diary in 
Canada 


a trip to Canada to visit Rich- 
ard Maurice Bucke; but the 

os book will only interest those 
William ° . os 
S.Kennedy technically or personally inter- 
ested in the literary method of a great and 
original man. 


Dr. Devine, the secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, is of 
the new type of charity direc- 
of Relief tor. He early taught. He is 
EdwaraT. college bred, University of 
Cevias Pennsylvania, and has a Ger- 
man training. He has had a full and ex- 
acting New York experience. He is a 
master in his field. He has here written 
a manual for the charity worker. No one 
connected with charity work as a director 
should fail to read this lucid exposition of 
the new view. Sacial environment is first 
discussed in the relation to the mainte- 
nance of an efficiént; wéll-housed worker, 
keeping on the average level of a fair 
standard of life. Next the claims of per- 
sons who need relief, children, adults, fam- 
ilies, etc., are described. Clinical records 
of 72 relief cases are described. The his- 
tory of public relief is sketched here and 
in England. The book scarcely sufficient- 
ly recognizes the absence of relief on the 
continent of Europe. Lastly relief for dis- 
asters has its summary of principles. The 
book is new in its field and will long hold 
its place. 


Principles 


News 


Mr. Lawson is an active minded Eng- 
lishman, who believes that his country is 
British in grave danger between the 
—” superior industrial organiza- 

=_ tion of Germany and the su- 
W-R. Lawson Derior industrial resources of 
the United States. This view has truth, 
if not all the truth. Mr. Lawson enforces 
it in a volume divided between English 
due to a failure to maintain a balance of 
internal production (as in letting the home 
food supply dwindle) and a balance of 
external relations, as in disregarding for- 
eign tariffs and the effect of the more skil- 
fully conducted credit marts, money mar- 
kets, of Berlin and Paris. These two 
phases are expounded here in newspaper 
polemic of much vigor and an ingenious 
statistic. 


* 


The mere running descriptions in this 
book, graphic as they are, will be forgot- 
From Tokte ten. It will last and has serious 
Manchuria interest because of its record 
euiatedietee of the superior medical direc- 
stone Seaman tion of the Japanese. Our offi- 
cers were too stupidly uneducated to pro- 
tect their troops against disease, and 3000 
needless deaths came in the Spanish war. 
Japan has excluded enteric fever from its 
army. Not because its physicians are bet- 
ter, but because its military authorities lis- 
tened to them. 


Subscription methods have widened the 
book market by selling costlier books than 
History ofthe in a past when the line was 
United States _ 

= sharply drawn between _ store 
McKendree and subscription books. The 
Avery profits of the new method 
launch books on a larger scale and better 
made. Of such is this imposing 12-volume 
history, of which the first now appears, 
dealing with the period of discovery. It 
is rich in fac similes of the early charts. 
The maps let into the text are poor and 
below modern standards. The usual 
sources have been followed. Previous his- 
torians are quoted. No attempt is made 
to weave the work into a continuous web 
of well-knit history in the elevated style 
a great subject demands. This volume di- 
vides itself between the pre-Columbian 
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America, the century of hazy discovery 
before Columbus and his work with his 
successors to Drake and Raleigh, a chap- 
ter at closing summarizing the North 
American Indian. In appearance the work 
is somewhat pretentious, and the manner 
is self-conscious, while the preface lays 
stress on 20 years’ work for this history. 


* Kk > 


Patty seems dull at home. I do not 
know why, but all the life seems to have 
gone out of her. She buys 
kitchen things, keeps house, 
has a negro servant, gives a 
club tea, and tries to make her 
household accounts balance. These things 
ought to be funny, but they are not. 


Patty at 
Home 


Carolyn Wells 


ok ok * 


This is the best and only adequate ac- 
count of the diplomatic causes and condi- 
tions which preceded the 

peegneee Russo-Japanese war. It is the 
= one war-book, thus far, of a 
K-Asakaw@ = ermanent value. Every library 
will want it. It is too technical for mere 


general reading, but every man called to 
the discussion or consideration of the sub- 
ject will find indispensable this summary 
by a Japanese lecturing in Dartmouth Col- 


lege. A preface by the leading American 
authority in the field, Professor F. W. Wil- 
liams, of Yale, introduces the work. 


* 3K 


A new type of novel is in the field and 
faring fast to favor. It deals in pure'emo- 
tion well-written, cast in some 
strange, far land. Joseph Con- 
Joseph Conrad rad is a certificated master. He 

knows the sea and its touch on 
alien shores. He has taken Central 
America ‘and found there a_ republic— 
Costa Rica?—Costaguana and he has put 
on the pages of a book, whose _ scenes 
change like the shimmer of a cineometo- 
graph and are as vivid, the lewd: and 
frightful figures of the pit which spoil the 
Spanish American State. The wandering 
Italian is there of the early Garibaldi day 
and ‘the later bustle, the English steam- 
ship agent, the revolutionary comman- 
dante, the helpless hereditary owners of 
haciendas and the solitary figure of the 


Nostromo 


New 
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man of mingled English and Spanish birth 
who tries for better things and fails. But 
the telling is more than the told, for Mr. 
Conrad has the gift of tongues and leaks 
style by the bucketful. The haunting 
reality is like a nightmare and the pages 
of torture make one cringe. No man of 
the English folk will read this book and 
not feel that it is time these things were 
ended ‘by an honest iron rule out of the 
North. 


A well planned book. The subject 
itself is not yet one on which exact utter- 
ance is possible. But this is 
almost the first of the “rug- 
Churchhin 2OOks” to grasp the ethnologi- 
Ripley cal side, to group symbols and 
to venture on some explanation both of 
the meaning and distribution of the figures 
and signs in rug patterns. Here and there 
is a dubious statement. Where a page of 
Koranic extracts is quoted it might have 
been well to indicate them. The color 
pictures are sometimes blurred. Dealers’ 
statements are too implicitly accepted. 
But the book has exactly the descriptions 
of rugs which the learner needs to carry 
on farther his inquiry and observation. 
What is called the “Rhodian lily” is in 
truth a design from Mesopotamia orig- 
inally. 


Oriental 
Rug Book 


Mar 


If any man desire to know why these 
two Frenchmen of a not dissimilar type 
held their audience to the end, 
while Nast lost his, they may 
Henri Prantz-learn from this roomy quarto 
Uzanne volume, in which a supplement 
to the “Studio” makes the work of these 
two great draughtsmen accessible to the 
American, reader or artist. Both worked 
all their lives. One turned out 3958 plates 
and the other 8000. Not one but shows 
the trained hand. Complete technical train- 
ing in youth kept them fresh in old age. 
Their careers covered the years of the 
French Fontainebleau school, the great 
landscapists. It would be easy to show 
that these men respond to the same im- 
pulse of individual impression and uncom- 
promising expression. Unknown here, 
this volume has made them known. 


Daumier & 
Gavarni 
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This thoroughly adequate life of the 
most effective of the masters of caricature 
Thomas Nast 11 this country carries his life 
iia in detail through all its 62 
Bigelow years (1840-1902). For 20 
vue years, from 1860 to 1880, Nast 
was the most effective draughtsman in the 
United States. He never learned to draw. 


News 


He had no adequate technical training. His 
vogue ceased as public perception grew. 
The story in detail Mr. Paine has told 
with sedulous care, blinking nothing. The 
reproductions of caricatures are selected 
with accurate knowledge. The volume will 
become as necessary to the historical stu- 
dent as to the student of caricature. 


Baccarat 


not speak in polite conversation. 
There are things, too, that do not 
look well in print. If authors would test 
their work by reading it aloud in the fam- 
ily circle or in a coterie of friends of both 
sexes, we should be saved some of the 
obnoxious fiction which the world is now 
a prey to. We might, for instance, have 
been saved “Baccarat,” the most recent 
study in obnoxiousness. We wish to ac- 
cord Mrs. Frankau her full due, we wish 
to acknowledge, yes, even to commend 
her mastery of the novelistic art; her cre- 
ative faculty in characterization; but the 
very fact that she possesses so many good 
qualities makes it the more regrettable 
that she is wasting her powers in channels 
that can lead to no good and that may lead 
to much evil. 
“Baccarat” bares ruthlessly the possibil- 
ities of men and women for degrading 


’ | ‘HERE are things of which one does 


*Baccarat. By Frank Danby (Mrs. Frank- 
au). J. B. Lippincott Co. 


action, deed and thought. It forgets noth- 
ing, and every point is treated with the 
utmost detail, even to the most nauseating. 
It is not enough to view the woman. fren- 
zied with the lust of money-winning, 
we must see her in all the shame 
of her infidelity, we must wade 
through the mud and the filth 
with her until we, too, feel contaminated. 
No salvation that Mrs. Frankau could 
offer, and she offers the most unpleasant 
one conceivable, would serve to purge and 
palliate. With the aid of religion some- 
thing more plausible might have been ac- 
complished, but Mrs. Fraukau has made 
religious force conspicuous by its absence, 
even taking pains to say of Julie “that she 
and her husband were not of those who 
pray.” 

In short, “Baccarat” is a novel decidedly 
unsavory, quite beyond the bounds of 
good taste, and one, moreover, the circu- 
lation of which should be guided by the 
utmost discretion and by the exercise of a 
very careful judgment. 
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Books of the Month for the Busy Man 


New Publications Likely to Attract Attention 


ITH an eye to business, authors 
and publishers arranged to issue 
their works of fiction'in time for 

the Christmas sales, hence there is little 
new fiction. The principal ‘new books 
are works of religion, history, biogra- 
phy and travel, issues generally of 
greater solidity than the flood of books 
published in November. 


NostTROMO. 


This is the latest sea story from the pen 
of the talented Pole, Joseph Conrad. 
The scene is a South American Repub- 
lic-and the tale revolves around a silver 
mine concession and is told with all the 
charm of this remarkable writer. 


THE PROSPECTOR. 


The latest novel by Ralph Connor wiil 
probably be regarded as one of his ‘best. 
The scene is the Canadian West. Into 
the wild life of cowboys and miners 
enters a young minister, who aids and 
lifts ‘his new friends to a higher plane 
of life. A romance is an incident of the 
tale. 


THE Quest OF JOHN CHAPMAN. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, turns from the writing 
of sermons ‘and works on religion and 
theology, to produce a novel. The hero 
is an historical and picturesque charac- 
ter, the “patron saint of the American 
Orchard,” and one of the most striking, 
though ‘little known, figures of the Re- 
public. With a foresight supernatural 
he marched in the advance rank of the 
immigration across the Alleghenies, 
planting the seeds of apples, pears and 
peaches in the wilderness. Settlers 
found ‘bearing orchards when they fol- 
lowed a few years later. Around this 
unique figure, by name John Chapman, 
the better part of whose life was spent 
on this remarkable mission, the story is 
woven. 


THE TRUANTs. 


A. E. W. Mason, author of “The Four 
Feathers,” has written this novel of a 
commonplace Englishman, whose wife 
has great contempt for him on account 
of his delinquencies. He goes to Amer- 
ica to make his mark and she is saved 
by friends from a liaison with another 
man. 


WANTED, A Cook. 


Alan Dale has made much fun out of 
the tribulations of a young married cou- 
ple, very innocent of housekeeping, and 
their cooks.’ The wife enjoys Ovid in 
Latin, as light reading. ] 


Tue Sin oF Davin. 


A new drama by Stephen Phillips, but 
not one of King David of Israel. The 
incident of Bath-sheba’s entrance into 
the life of David is paralleled in a tale of 
the Civil War in England. The diction 
is beautiful and the verse noticeable. 


THE Roap IN TUSCANY. 


These two finely made volumes contain 
an ‘account of a carriage tour through 
Tuscany by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. He 
goes to the heart of the simple life of 
the people of the mountains, and con- 
siders also'the pictures, the architecture 
and ‘the history of the land. There are 
many illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


HIstory OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The author of another voluminous gen- 
eral history, Elroy McKendree Avery, 
tries to justify his work by dwelling 
upon the fact that he has'spent twenty 
years in preparation. The first volume 
deals with the period of discovery. Later 
volumes, in which the author will have 
had opportunities to develop his style 
and purpose, will decide the work’s per- 
manency. 








a THE Russo-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 
PL. a aE Bhd 





A technical account, from a diplomatic 
standpoint, of the causes and ‘conditions 








i which preceded the Russo-Japanese war. 
Ht | It will probably be of permanent value. 
' The author, K. Asakawa, is a Japanese 





lecturer at Dartmouth College. 






Tue NEGRO. 





A study ‘of the evolution of the negro 
in the United States and of the ques- 
tions at present involving the race. 
Thomas Nelson Page is the author. 









Tu. Nast: His Perrop AND His PIcTurREs. 





Albert Bigelow Paine has told the life 

story of this: genius among caricaturists, 
i in an appreciative and sympathetic man- 
ner. The influence of his pictures upon 
the public are discussed with discern- 
ment. Many of the most striking cari- 
catures are ‘reproduced. 









: GrEAt ENGLISHMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 





TURY. 












Sidney Lee not only studies the lives 
and works of the group of great writers 
of the Elizabethan period, but reviews 
their relation to their time and ‘surveys 
the development of English letters dur- 
ing the sixteenth and part of the seven- 


| teenth century. 
j 














THE VoIce oF NATURE. 






In his latest ‘translated work “Pastor” 
Charles Wagner preaches again “The 
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Simple Life” in turning the faces of his 
readers to the powerful though peace- 
ful processes of nature in its changes 
from ‘age to age and season to season. 
No thought is new, but Mr. Wagner has 
disentangled his thoughts from creeds 
and symbolism. 


MIssIONS AND MoDERN History. 


Any work upon missions from Robert 
E. Speer, chairman of the ‘American 
Board of Foreign Missions, is authori- 
tative. Mr. Speer has traced the influ- 
ence of missions on modern history in 
a way which seems ‘significant. 





SEEKING LIFE. 


The last volume of the sermons of 
Bishop Phillips Brooks will be welcome 
to thousands who have sat under the 
spell of his preaching or ‘have been un- 
lifted by reading his words. 


Tue CHRISTIAN OppoRTUNITY. 


In this volume are collected the sermons 
and addresses of Randall Thomas Da- 
vidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, de- 
livered during his visit to America last 
fall. 


THE ORIENTAL RuG Book. 


Mary Churchill Ripley has studied the 
ethnological phases of rug-making ‘in 
this book, as well as the descriptive side 
of the subject. She explains the mean- 
ing of symbols and figures used in the 
designs. 
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The Prospector * 


LEAN and wholesome and strong, 
with a unity of purpose and a ver- 
satility of treatment—roughly 

speaking, this is “The Prospector.” A re- 
ligious novel without a line of cant; a 
secular novel without a single drop from 
a sustained lofty idealism; one derives a 
full measure of refreshment and enjoyment 
and inspiration from a perusal of the book. 

Mr. Gordon’s field is his own; he would 
not condescend to trespass; his own and 
worked in his own way, an ample and an 
eminently satisfying way. The cycle of 
life is complete—the wealthy -Fairbanks 
home in Toronto, with its pretty daugh- 
ters; the college lads that call and make 
merry there; the football contest; the call 
for ministers in the Canadian West and 
the awakening of young souls to a desire 
for healthful activity. Life in the wilds, 
its tumults, its hopes; its failures, its vic- 
tories; a visit home with a minute’s rest 
from labor; then the crowning glory of a 
crowned love—this is Shock’s story in 
outline, good old Shock, whom Mr. Gor- 
don has made so irresistibly lovable. 

The tale has atmosphere, character, epi- 
sode and dramatic action. The play of 
emotions is continuous ; there is that which 
touches and that which arouses. The 
whole grips. The personages of the story 
are numerous and diversified—the Scotch 
mother, gentle and courageous; the Don, 
rich and wayward, but good at heart; 
Betty, brisk and attractive; Helen, un- 
afraidedly loving; the old Prospector ; the 
pathetic figure of the Doctor, degraded 
by drink; Patsy, the little lame boy; the 
Kid and Ike. Shock is the young “Pros- 
pector” who can go right out and “dig 
men up,” not with fine preaching and com- 
manding presence, but with honesty, com- 
mon-sense, sympathy and practical encour- 
agement. 

In all, “The Prospector” is a treat in 
fiction, a sympathetic picture of life, born 
of a knowledge of humanity and of a wide- 





*THE Prospector. By Ralph Connor, au- 
thor of “The Sky Pilot,” etc. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 
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embracing sympathy; possessing humor 
and pathos in just the degree of close re- 
lationship that constitutes the very essence 
of life. 


The New Weyman Romance* 
‘OR the first time there is occasion to 


be disappointed in Mr. Weyman. 

The virility which seemed almost in- 
exhaustible has apparently touched bot- 
tom, and the author whose “House of the 
Wolf,” “Under the Red Robe” and “A 
Gentleman of France,” marked a fresh 
start in the development of modern roman- 
tic fiction, has reached the day of the 
weak, inefficient plot, the strained effort 
at novel characterization and the lack of 
fresh inventiveness in situation. 

“The Abbess of Vlaye” returns to Mr. 
Weyman’s earlier field, the France of 
Henry of Navarre. The story concerns 
the King’s agents, in rule over the var- 
ious provinces; particularly a _ brave 
Lieutenant, whose duty it is, as set by 
the King, to break the Captain of Viaye, 
an evil usurper, developing dangerous 
powers. The breaking involves some 
bloody business in the fighting line, and a 
course in trickery, one of the chief figures 
in which is the beautiful Abbess of Vlaye, 
whose passion for the Captain leads her 
into dire straits and mischievous criminal 
deeds. 

The gift of painting a graphic picture is 
always Mr. Weyman’s and the scenes in 
the hay-meadow, the mutiny of the peas- 
ant horde, the fight of the Lieutenant and 
Bonne in the old mill, and the marriage 
under false pretenses, are scenes that 
stand out. But the story as a whole has 
the effect of incoherency, and the various 
personages fail in realism of coloring or 
lose through want of distinctiveness. It 
is old material handled without sponta- 
neity to give it freshness, and while its 
force of interest is sufficient to grasp, its 
features have neither the individuality nor 
the strength to impress. The Abbess, 


*Tue ABBESS OF VLAYE. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man, author of “The Long Night,” etc. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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ready for villainy without more valid ex- 
cuse than vanity, is an odd rather than an 
enjoyable woman to contemplate; Bonne 
is kind-hearted but ordinary; the little 
Countess is insignificant In all, the Duke 
embodies the only really masterly concep- 
tion, and of him there is too little a glimpse, 
and that marred by incongruities. 

The book has a drawback in its print- 
ing. The paper is rough and the reading 
rendered difficult. The pages remind one 
of the cheap editions that people who wish 
to save their eyes don’t want to read. 
































































CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
Author of ‘‘The Atoms of Empire’”’ 


Atoms of Empire * 

( ae HYNE, as a writer of 
short stories is almost inimitable, 
—Captain Kettle and old Mc- 

Todd being remembered with consider- 

able interest, one picks up “Atoms of 

Empire” with the expectation of being 

amused, and is not only amused but 

pleased. 

It would be impossible to outline the 
themes of the stories, as they are descrip- 
tive of all countries, although deserving 
a more typical and better name than atoms, 
as they are all developed to a nicety,— 
each one being complete and most satis- 
factory. The author appears to be equally 
at home, whether he takes us through a 








*AToMS OF EmpiRE. By Cutcliffe Hyne, au- 
thor of “McTodd,” etc. The Macmillan Co. 


News 


series of hairbreadth escapes on board 
ship, or outlines the developing of a mat- 
ter-of-fact love story in the bayous of 
Alabama, or gives us the inside history 
of a revolution on the West coast of 
Africa, or has us held up by train robbers, 

Although writing from the standpoint 
of an Englishman, one does not need to 
be English to grasp the point of 
view; however, his stories of things 
American are apt to be misleading be- 
cause while founded on fact, they cannot 
be said to be typical of existing conditions 
in this country. It is possible that his 
point of view is more just than we care 
to admit and that we have accustomed our- 
selves to think of our country as so large 
that an occasional lynching or train hold- 
up only represents an outbreak on the part 
of some uncivilized portion of our unrep- 
resentative citizens. R. B. 


Wanted A Cook* 


\ JHEN last we met Alan Dale in 

the pages of fiction, we cannot 

say that it was with pleasure. 

“A Girl Who Wrote” was a mixture of 

luridness and muddiness that pained the 

eye and soiled the reflections of most self- 
respecting fiction-readers. 

3ut “Wanted, a Cook” is another of 
Mr. Dale’s purely witty ebullitions, and 
one can laugh loud and long over its ab- 
surdities with no twinges of conscience 
to mar the occupation. 

Of course, it is all superlatively absurd, 
and the mishaps of “cook” experimenting 
wax a degree monotonous towards the 
end; but the situations have a meaning 
and the satire bears a sting that together 
give a certain tangible significance to the 
humorous caricature and the scintillating 
wit. 

Mr. Dale is not so far from the truth, 
after all, in his picture of the young wife 
to whom Ovid in Latin is light reading 
while the management of a kitchen and 
dining room is less comprehensible than 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The fondly ab- 
surd young husband, who upholds _ the 
dainty damsel in her unhousewifely atti- 
tude is a trifle too patient with her eccen- 
tricities of ignorance to be quite convinc- 





*WANTED A Cook. By Alan Dale, author of 
“The Girl Who Wrote,” etc. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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ing, and rather too innocent in his views 
of life to seem actually a man. As for the 
cooks—they are types past description, the 
full variety of culinary servant available 
and all created with so ample an imagina- 
tion and so accurate a knowledge of the 
species that a serious reading is rendered 
impossible. 

On the surface, the book is effervescent, 
sparkling; underneath it hits hard; the 
question is, how many will merely enjoy 
the amusement of perusal, in proportion to 
the few who will fail to contemplate the 
underlying truths? Satire has to be label- 
led nowadays for this world of the moment 
to recognize it. 


The Marathon Mystery * 


T seems unnecessary to do a second 
time the thing that has been once done 
well, unless in the repetition there are 

added qualities to enhance the value. After 
the creation of “Monsieur Dupin,” the 
detective of marvelous powers and his 


From ‘‘A Marathon Mystery” 
BEACH AT MARTINQUE 


still more marvelous adventures seemed 
to have found a proper interpretation. 
Sherlock Holmes and his cases, though 
they exemplified inspiration drawn direct 


% *THE MARATHON Mystery. By Burton E. 
Stevenson, author of “The Holladay Case,” etc. 
Illustrated by Eliot Keen. Henry Holt & Co. 
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from the work of Poe, proved not super- 
fluous because of the unique and very 
fascinating personality with which the 
Sleuth of Baker Street was endowed. 
Since Holmes we have had the detective 
creations of Arthur Morrison and a score 
of others, among them Mr. Burton E. 
Stevenson, whose success in “The Holla- 
day Case” has perhaps made Godfrey one 
of the most plausible of these offsprings 
of a lucrative fad. 

The “Marathon Mystery” carries the 
qualities of the first book intact, and little 
is added. The devices are mostly of the 
well-worn variety, and are only saved 
from tediousness by a skilful treatment 
that ensures the power of interest and the 
introduction of a few more novel points 
which serve to tempt the anticipation. The 
characters of Tremaine and Cecily have 
something of this novel presentment, and 
the latter’s revenge upon the man whose 
mistress she has been only to be discarded 
comes as a complete surprise. The main 
threads of the narrative are kept well in 
hand, and the mystery is managed with a 
cleverness that makes fairly sure an en- 
joyable reading. 


Far From the Maddening 
Girls * 


ACHELORDOM as an ideal state 

is a snare and a delusion. So the 

young egoist in the present story 
found it, despite his care to bolster it up 
with every convenience and comfort, and 
a good many luxuries. But “shingle- 
blessedness” needed more than feather- 
bed bolstering and finally, in despair, the 
helpless woman-hater became a woman- 
lover, married and, as we suppose, lived 
happily thereafter. 

There are a half-dozen puns to the page 
in this delectably funny story. It is a most 
clever example of the exercise of playing 
upon and with words. When one remem- 
bers that the author died early in life, one 
cannot help wondering what he would 
have done had he been permitted a longer 
period of labor. All of his stories have 


*Far From THE MADDENING GrirRLs. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, author of “The Transgres- 
sion of Andrew Vane,” etc. Illustrated by 
Peter Newell. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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been unique, none more so than this, friv- 
olous as it is, and all broadly humorous. 
In the present instance, we are quite will- 
ing to use the prescription set forth upon 
the cover—Dr. Carryl’s “for the blues.” 


Rachel * 


ACHEL” represents the period 
preceding and during the great 
deluge. If we did not know that 
literature was a trade, that writing is 


66 


News 


of the subject, which is out of the com- 
mon. The story seems an after-thought, 
and as such is without inspiration. The 
serious object of the book is in the intro- 
duction, which is thoughtful, clear and 
intelligent. If the author would confine 
himself to these realities, he could give 
a distinctly clear interpretation of the 
things we want to know. Here is nothing 
commonplace. In a way thoroughly in- 
telligent and interesting Eden and Nod 
are placed in South America, where Peru 


From ‘Far From the Maddening Girls. 
IT MIGHT HAVE PASSED MUSTER AS A BALLOON 


commercialized; that the appeal is not 
to the aristocracy, but to the democracy ; 
we should be unable to understand why 
“Rachel” was written. As fiction it is 
out-of-step. It is true there are moral 
values, but they are feebly expressed. As 
a romance it must elbow its way because 





*RACHEL. By Ernest U. Smith, The Graf- 
ton Press. 


is. His arguments for the origin of the 
American Indian, as the descendants of 
Cain, after he murdered his brother, are 
clever, curious and have the impress of 
truth. He opens a large field, worthy 
of investigation. As a romance “Rachel” 
is disappointing ; as a thoughtful book it 
deserves place. 
KatE BLACKISTON STILLE. 
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Little Miss Dee* 


CHOICE little novelette by a book- 
A man of the older school, is ‘Little 
Miss Dee.” There can be heroines 
as well as heroes, and war is not the only 
circumstance of life that calls forth deeds 
and acts of signal bravery. In the Dee 
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A hundred years may yet elapse, 

Two hundred years, or three, perhaps; 
But all in time a lustrous deed 

Shall from this race and stock proceed; 
Though how, or when, or even where, 
Prophetic lips may not declare. 


The little tale of how the prophecy was 
fulfilled is very tender and touching, writ- 


AGATHA 


From 


family there was a legend, told first by « 
meddling gipsy, which predicted for the 
house of Dee, a hero. The prophecy ran: 


The ancient family of Dee 
A hero in its line shall see; 


By Roswell Field, au- 
With 





*LittLE Miss DEE. 
thor of “The Bondage of Ballinger.” 
frontispiece. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


‘Little Miss Dee” 


ten with light, graceful touches and shad- 
owed with the faint film of gentle tears in 
which there is nor can be no smallest taint 
of bitterness. 

Mr. Field’s philosophy is a dear, old- 
fashioned philosophy that bubbles forth 
with a geniality and sweetness that sug- 
gest Lamb. 
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Kitty of The Roses #* 


S dainty as its title, “Kitty of the 
Roses” is this new book by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. It is published in 
a very attractive binding and, besides nu- 
merous illustrations, each page bears a 
rose on the margin. 
The story is that of a young architect 
who goes South to get ideas from a 
colonial church in the little town of Belle 













































































































From ‘‘Kitty of the Roses” 
KITTY 


Harbour, Virginia. Looking out of the 
window of his boarding-house one morn- 
ing, he sees a young girl gathering roses 
in the next-door garden, hears her called 





*Kirty oF THE Roses. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour, author of “The Land of Joy,” ete. 
Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Kitty, and immediately loves his “Kitty 
of the Roses.” The rest of the story tells 
how he tried to meet her and misses her 
twice. Then she and her uncle go abroad 
and the night that they return to Belle 
Harbour the young architect revisits the 
little town. Next morning they meet in 
the rose garden. 

The tale is fascinatingly told, and should 
be read through rose-colored glasses. It 
is essentially a story of summer, of roses 
and of love, and from this standpoint is 
charming. 

Mr. Barbour has been particularly popu- 
lar since his “Land of Joy,” and this book, 
breathing roses and June in the midst of 
winter, will prove wholly attractive. 

C. EpNa BRAMBLE. 


Guthrie of The Times * 


T is a pleasure to meet, even between 

the covers of a book, such a clean, 
straightforward, companionable _ per- 
son as Joseph A. Altsheler has evolved in 
Guthrie of “The Times.” Guthrie is as- 
signed to duty in the State capital during 
a stormy session of the legislature. His 
friend Carton, the Speaker of the House, 
by his sturdy and continued opposition to 
a bill introduced by Pursely, who is sup- 
ported by a powerful but secret combina- 
tion, has rendered himself open to an im- 
peachment ; the successful accomplishment 
of this attempt being only frustrated by 
Guthrie. The book appears to have two 
climaxes, the details of the attack on Car- 
ton leading up to the first; the latter part 
of the book is a most interesting account 
of a campaign in which Guthrie plays his 
accustomed role until the most unex- 
pected denouement occurs, but it is with 
the keenest satisfaction that we see our 
friend Guthrie prepare to don the mantle 
of Elijah, which comes to him so unex- 
pectedly. 

A dual love story runs through _ the 
whole of the book, adding a_ pleasant 
esthetic effect to the broader and 
stronger colors of the major theme. The 


*GUTHRIE OF THE “TiMEs.” By Joseph Alt- 
sheler. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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author has brought out very dramatically 
the contrasting life of the highlands. and 
lowlands of the State, which unhesitat- 
ingly would be considered as being Ken- 
tucky, were it not for one statement upon 
which considerable stress is laid, in the 
progress of the political campaign; 
namely, that in one congressional district 
of the State, there were five thousand pro- 
hibitionist votes; this statement may be 
from actual knowledge of existing con- 
ditions, but seems to preclude Kentucky, 
at least from the standpoint of precon- 
ceived ideas of Kentucky Colonels. 

The book as a whole is clean and well- 
written, and is not in the least uninter- 
esting because it is entirely devoid of the 
discussion of themes which would in any 
wise tend to offend the taste of the de- 
sirable class of readers. R. B. 


A New Paolo and Francesca* 


\ \ JISDOM was scarcely responsible 
for the title of this somewhat 
superfluous effusion. All the 

Paolos and Francescas of literature are 

recalled to mind for comparison and— 

comparisons were better let alone. Just 
why the author wrote a complicated love- 
story where a simple one would have 
served the purpose far better, is a matter 
for conjecture, unless it were for the sake 
of using the picturesque name. 

There is a certain literary merit about 
the book—an amplitude of style vivified 


Poetry 


By Wilbur Morris Stine 


HE appropriately gleaned anthol- 
ogy delights rather the cultured 
taste and appeals to matured ap- 
preciation. In such books there is the re- 
serve and classical severity of scholarship, 
and in their pages the author is exalted 
into an aloofness from quick and feeling 
humanity. ‘The editor throws the repres- 


*A New Paone axp Francesca. By Annie 
E. Holdsworth. John Lane. 
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by imagination, imagination, however, 
that displays chiefly a strong tendency to 
run riot. 

Janice “of the smiling mouth and the 
sad eyes” is as extravagant a personifica- 
tion of emotion as has graced a novel for 
many a day. 

Why she and Knight should have 
fallen so passionately in love when she 
was promised to Logan; why Heriot 
should have conceived so great an affec- 
tion for Logan when she and Knight 
might have made a happy couple, are 
questions that the author, at least, does 
not seem disposed to answer. It all looks 
like a conspiracy to lay upon Fate, the 
blame for an involvement with which she 
had nothing to do. However, just as 
there was no Puck to bungle matters, 
there was, unfortunately, no Puck to 
right them, and the tragic end comes on. 

By toning down an exaggerated dic- 
tion; by foregoing the determination to be 
tragical, appropriately or inappropriately ; 
and by sacrificing the pet scheme of drag- 
ging in classical story, save in precisely 
the right place, Miss Holdsworth would 
probably have succeeded in the writing 
of a fair tale. But Janice is a carica- 
ture unforgivable; the Paolo and Fran- 
cesca episode is an inartistic absurdity; 
while the eloquent style—well, Harland 
for a confessed master would pass; but 
Miss Holdsworth has out-Harlanded Har- 
land—with, naturally, a spoiled effect. 


and Verses 


sion of reserve over the reader, who is 
scarcely permitted to love with enthusi- 
asm, or glow with untrammeled approba- 
tion. Books of “Poetical Selections,” gar- 
nered with a free hand and with less re- 
serve, have their own definite charm. *We 
still recall the thrill of pleasant expecta- 
tion which was aroused by the advent of 
some such collections into our boyhood 
home. Something of the prompt boyish 
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affection, and the glamour of childhood, 
which such books aroused, linger with us 
still, as vital memories; and we love the 
anthology chaste and severe, for the sake 
of the old, delightful songs. 

These old books need not be named, 
for their titles will be promptly suggested 
by the heart; nor is there a necessity to 
recall the fascinating and resounding lines 
which pleased our childhood, or resuscitate 
the ghosts of past worthies, who delighted 
those years. In the exclusive anthology 
only the immortals and worthies are given 
space ; but in these delectable “Selections” 
there was still the inevitable famous poem 
to lend character to pages of pleasing, 
though less aspiring verse. Here the im- 
mortal and ephemeral were printed socia- 
bly, page to page. Though we were awed 
by the immortals, these ephemerals had 
a pleasing and winsome quality of their 
own. The vaunting aspiration, the 
glamour of color, the pathos of sorrow, 
and the humor of daily life, were theirs ; 
and, withal, they possessed a pleasing hu- 
manity that one could fairly embrace and 
caress. 

A recent collection of poetry finds its 
title in Frank L. Stanton’s popular lines, 
“Light on the Hills.”* Here are garnered 
poems on the supreme themes of | life, 
death and immortality. Though the edit- 
ing and selection has been done by a cler- 
gyman, the pages are singularly free from 
theological affectations. A feeling of sin- 
cere spiritual beauty pervades the book 
and it possesses a unity, elevated and beau- 
tiful. The poems are prevailingly lyrical 
while the didactic has been excluded for 
the most part, and the result is a collection 
of melodious verses, whose music moves 
from theme to theme, chanting in solemn 
and beautiful chords. Many of our su- 
preme songs find a place here ; while others, 
and even humble voices, are not excluded, 
but these sing their strains of pathos or 
hope directly to our heart, as _ perhaps 
Browning and Bryant never did. 

While the book is popular in character, 
it is yet dignified, and is especially appro- 


*LicHT ON THE Hits. Edited by Charles 
Carroll Albertson. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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priate for the home. The music which 
an imaginative child will learn from its 
pages will not utterly die out when it fal- 
ters perplexed in after years. The work 
of selection has been agreeably performed, 
though it is marred by omission and com- 
mission ; yet, on the whole, we cannot dis- 
sent strongly. The little cry of grief be- 
ginning, 

For life to me is as a station, 

Wherein, apart, a traveler stands,— 
we remember to have seen attributed, 
among others, to Longfellow, though it is 
rightfully credited by this editor. A sin- 
gular error is the printing twice of the 
same poem, “Rest,” by Horatius Bonar. 

The verse and prose of William Wet- 

more Story for many of its readers has 
possessed a fascination beyond its liter- 


ary merits, though these were not incon- — 


siderable. The enchantment of form and 
color were superadded to the sentiments 
and emotions of words, and the result 
was something richer than either art alone 
could have produced. When the artist, 
then, has the endowment of language as 
a second means of expression for the fas- 
cination of form and color the expecta- 
tion of his verses is that they will show 
the beautiful conception more subtly 
idealized, the grace of form and the charm 
of curve and moulding in a more impas- 
sioned and revealing light. 

It is with such feelings that we open 
“Fancies and Thoughts in Verse.”* A 
Philadelphian by birth, Mr. Heaton was 
a student under Cabanel and Bonnat; and 
now, he adds to a matured reputation in 
art, the evidences of a considerable gift 
for verse. The present work is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems in many poeti- 
cal forms. In contrast to the slender 
conventional book of verse, this volume 
is generously large. The ballad form is 
that in which Mr. Heaton excels, and in 
his verse he convinces us that he is one of 
those who, 

Thaw out their genius in paint, prose. or rhyme. 


Of these ballads, “Beauty’s Gift to Art” 








*FANCIES AND THOUGHTS IN VERSE. By 
Augustus George Heaton. The Poet-Lore 
Company. 
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is singularly chaste. In some of his lyrical 
productions he has a clear, sweet note, 
which is heard with charming effect in the 
lines, “What Is There More to Say?” 
Then there are poems which the lovers of 
art will especially enjoy; and there are 
dainty and beautiful verses on themes of 
delights, rare and exquisite, that are like 
purple lights on an idyllic landscape. But 
these are for the elect among the lovers 
of the beautiful, and to name them in 
the common line is sacrilege. We read 
this book with admiration rather than crit- 
icism; it shows the kinship of art rather 
than the conquest of the particular mode 
of verse. 

Edward A. Brackett, whose name finds 
a place in the history of sculpture in 
America, is a second artist who publishes 
in verse. In “My House’* are given both 
the earlier and the maturer poems by this 


pen. In the former the artist writes with 


a freer vision, while the latter poems are 
burdened with conflict and weariness, in 
which aspiration and ideals have suffered. 


The artist shall define himself in his own 
lines, 
The artist hath an inward power. 
The visions of his mind 
Will never let him rest until 
Some outward shape they find. 
Whate’er his varied groups express, 
In all that he doth mould, 
He sees the reflex of himself 
In plastic beauty told. 

The book closes with a diatribe against 
the doctrine of evolution, and various 
forms of pseudo-science. The impression 
is made that a restless philosophical ten- 
dency has conquered for the author the 
genial enthusiasm of art. 

A slender, lyrical note is uttered in 
“Songs from a Georgia Garden.”+ At 
times is has a weird, sweet music; and, 
again, it is vague and uncertain. These 
little songs, usually of two quatrains, ap- 
pear without title and with wantonness 


*My House: Cuips THE BUILDER THREW 
Away. By Edward A. Brackett. The Gorham 
Press. 


tSoncs From a GeEorcIA GARDEN AND 
Ecuors From THE GATES OF SILENCE. By 
Robert Loveman. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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of theme. The author writes with singu- 
lar complacency, and is oblivious to harsh 
and discordant lines. Of the choice songs, 
this is sweet, and dainty: 
I caught a noontide hour 
Fast in my eager hand; 
I held it like a flower 
I sought to understand. 


I pluck’d its petals softly 
Of moments each away; 

I long’d to learn the thoughts that burn 
The bosom of the day. 

But whether this is jingle or poetry the 
reader shall decide, 

Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Poe, 
Wrath and rapture, wit and woe; 
Dreamers, debauchees divine, 
Frantic with a frenzy fine, 
Hearts of fire, souls of snow, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Poe. 

An erratic talent that stops far short 
of genius may produce a book that has 
more of an appeal than a more finished 
product. There may be in it a vivid and 
intense contact with that kind of human 
nature we secretly like. “Poems Lyric 
and Dramatic’”* is a book of this descrip- 
tion. It is marked by technical short- 
comings, and for the lyrics promised by 
the title, they are not provided by the 
pages. Yet there is a certain charm about 
this book. The author is true to herself 
only in the dramatic poems, and in these 
she is characterized by vivid imagination, 
intense and passionate feeling, but an im- 
petuosity that makes her lines unmusical. 
Frequently her themes are drawn from 
mythology, and in such cases there are 
to be found more than frequent hints of 
Stephen Phillip. 

Heine’s beautiful song “Aus meinen 
grossen Schmerzen” has inspired a 
transcription with the simple title, “Song.” 
Similar touches show a wide and sympa- 
thetic reading. The pictorial power of 
this author may be inferred from the pas- 
sage from “Jacob’s Dream,” 

And lo! across the glittering march of stars, 

The serried ranks of planets burning red, 

Clear globes, and gleaming moons, and golden 
lights, 

A glorious vision dawned! 





*Porms Lyric AND Dramatic. By Ethel 


Louise Cox. The Gorham Press. 





A Follower 


“We who love Beauty cannot let thee die.” 


HUS wrote Lloyd Mifflin in his fine 
“Ode to Keats.” The line comes 
to memory when I chance upon any 

among our new poets who confess alle- 
giance to Keats. Madison Cawein again 
and again recalls the magic music of the 
young immortal of English song; chief 
among living American poets Cawein cher- 
ishes and hands along the special charm of 
pathos and romantic melancholy which he 
has learned from the pages of “Endym- 
ion” and the “Odes.” The tradition can- 
not perish while Cawein continues to 
write. Edith Thomas is another of this 
school. 

To-day a new singer* comes with claim 


A Defective 


ILEY and all Riley, is the new 
R poem, written for the Christmas 
“Collier’s” and now reprinted in a 
dainty volume, the atmosphere of which is 
distinctly Christmasy, but the sentiments 
and poetic spirit of which are “not for a 
day, but for all time,”—for all of the 
American twentieth century at least. 

The little story, told in Mr. Riley’s usual, 
popular verse form and in language, all 
dialect and young boys’ crude word-jangle 
is full of. Mr. Riley’s sympathy for child- 
life and simply bubbles over with  sup- 
pressed merriment which has yet that ten- 
der strain of pathos running underneath. 
The subtle touch of melancholy that brings 
the tear to Uncle Sydney’s eye is the touch 
that makes the whole thing so eminently 
human. 

Boys and girls, men and women will all 
. *Lyrics oF LiFE AND Love. By William 
en Braithwaite. Herbert B. Turner & 

oO. 

+A DEFECTIVE SANTA CLAUS. By James 
Whitcomb Riley, author of ‘‘Out to old Aunt 
Mary's,” etc. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


of Keats 


to a place among the honorers of the mas- 

ter-poet of Beauty. 

As Keats’ old honeyed volume of romance 

I oped to-day to drink its Latmos air, 

I found all pressed a white flower lying where 

The shepherd lad watched Pan’s herd slow ad- 
vance, 

Such a passage,—and it has its like on 
more than one page,—is from the hand of 
William Stanley Braithwaite in his book 
of “Lyrics of Life and Love.” Mr. Braith- 
waite is wiser than the most of present- 
day writers of verse, in that he is content 
to array himself with Madison Cawein 
and Miss Thomas, as a careful and loving 
artist in the school of Keats, rather than 
strive for such novelty as often results in 
poverty of beauty and melody. J. R. H. 


Claus’ 


find the utmost pleasure in reading about 
this “defective Santa” of “me” and Etty 
and Lee-Bob, and about the happy Christ- 
mas-eve when Uncle Sydney 


Santa 


rake a grea’-big hole 
In the hot ashes, an’ he roll 
Them old big ’taters in the place 
An’ rake the coals back—an his face 
Ist swettin’ so he purt’-night swear 
’Cause it’s so hot! An’ when they’re there 
’Bout time ’at we fergit ’em, he 
Ist rake ’em out again—an’ gee!— 
He bu’st ’em with his fist wite on 
A’ old stove-led, while Etty’s gone 
To git the salt, an’ butter, too— 
Ist like he said she haf to do, 
No matter what Ma say! An’ so 
He salt an’ butter ’em, an’ blow 
*Em cool enough fer us to eat— 
’An me-o-my! they’re hard to beat! 


The publishers have made a very pretty 
volume with a picture to nearly every page 
and every other sheet containing a full- 
page illustration. The book will doubtless 
find its way into a large proportion of 
American homes, wherein its author has 
numberless admirers and greatly loving 
friends. 
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The Road in Tuscany’ 


Reviewed by Cornelius Weygandt 


T goes without saying that there was 
| room for a book by Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett about Tuscany, much bewritten as 
Tuscany is—room for it even this Christ- 
mas-time, when five other books about Tus- 
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that took him to many quarters of it. On 
this recent carriage tour he entered Tus- 
cany through the Apuan Alps above Car- 
rara and worked his way southward 
through the Garfagnana to  Pistoja, 


t } 
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From ‘‘ The Road in Tuscany’ 


DANTES HOUSE 


cany are on the market. “The Road in Tus- 
cany’’ is a record of a carriage tour that 
took Mr. Hewlett to all quarters of Tus- 
cany, and of memories of earlier tours 


*TuE Roap 1n Tuscany. By Maurice Hew- 
lett, author of “The Queen’s Quair,” etc. In 
2vols. The Macmillan Company. 


and on to Florence, 
northeastward by Fiesole, going over 
the Casaglia Pass in the Apennines 
and down onto the lowlands of 
Emilia to Faenza, and back to Florence 
by way of Rocca San Casciano and Por- 
tico. 


then turned 
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The account of this journey is the best 
part of the two volumes, except the chap- 
ter giving the story of Livia, a memory 
of an episode of youth in Siena, and the 
last chapter of all, “The Heart of the 


ROMOLA'S HOUSE 
From ‘‘ The Road in Tuscany” 


Country,” which Mr. Hewlett finds, “mel- 
low as the heart of an apple,” in the sim- 
ple country life of the Apennines, where 
the joy of love between shepherd girl and 
farmer boy brims over into verses that 
have the quaintness and clarity of folk- 
song and home-thrust to the heart. In 
this last chapter Mr. Hewlett writes, 
“Now since we have been trying through- 
out these volumes to get to the Tuscan 
heart, since two volumes have been ex- 
pended to prove that all ordinary channels 
fail, I have thought it good to end this 
book with a sight of the true road.” This 


News 


true road is the mountaineers’ poetry just 
referred to. In a sense Mr. Hewlett’s 
own words are a condemnation of his 
book. Why consider so curiously the pic- 
tures, the architecture, the art poetry, the 
history of the land, if its real heart lies 
elsewhere—in its folk-poetry? Yet these 
things that Mr. Hewlett dismisses at such 
length as of smaller value than its people’s 
heart-cry are what draw most of its hosts 
of tourists, and few will quarrel with the 
detail of his journey to the cities that are 
the greater picture galleries of Tuscany, 
From Florence that journey led again, this 
time westward to Lucca and Pisa, and with 
returns to Florence, eventually to Vol- 
terra, Siena, Massa, Ortebello, Cortona 
and Arezzo. 

Mr. Hewlett carried Dante with him 
everywhere, distinguishing places by 
Dante’s descriptions, which hold even to 
this day. Mr. Hewlett has read, and 
quotes often, the older Tuscan travel- 
books—Montaigne, Evelyn, Dennis and 
the rest. Side by side with their 
grey pictures and quaint anecdotage 
are his read life and bold color. “The 
Road in Tuscany,” being Mr. Hewlett’s, 
has charm and verve, but it is not 
pondered as deeply as Mr. Hewlett’s ear- 
lier books. Many will quarrel with his 
heresy in picture worship, some perhaps 
with Mr. Pennell’s interpretations of 
Italian buildings and landscape, but the 
work of both men—and Mr. Pennell’s 
illustrations are many—is done with gusto. 
That gusto makes the book something 
other than a sublimated guide-book, that 
makes it a book that every admirer of Mr. 
Hewlett and Mr. Pennell will want on his 
shelves. But I cannot help wishing the 
whole book was of the road, that the whole 
of it had the refreshing quality of its last 
chapter, “The Heart of the Country.” 
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Recent 


Drama 


Reviewed by George Edward Roth 


pen of Mr. Phillips have already 

been received with high praise by 
the literary world. “The Sin of David’* 
comes as a fourth drama of the same poetic 
type, but with material so different from 
that of the author’s previous dramas as 
to cause regret for Mr. Phillips’s deviation 
from the classic sources. We had been 
led to think of the dramatist as a revivifier 
of classic legend and history. To infuse 
the white light of rich poetic imagery into 
an old familiar story is, in itself, satis- 
fying to the esthetic sense. We could 
waive the criticism of lack of artistic com- 
pleteness in dramatic action. But to clothe 
invented characters of a late historical 
period in the dress of pure idyllic verse is 
an uncertain experiment, because of the 
resulting division of interest. 

In “The Sin of David” interest in the 
action is almost completely submerged in 
the ocean-wealth of phrase, in the swift- 
flowing, limpid verse form. When we 
force our attention on the dramatic devel- 
opment of the plot we are conscious of 
disappointment. The plot in brief is this: 
Mardyke, a general of the troops of Par- 
liament, in the period of the Civil War 
in England, is sent into an engagement 
meaning certain death by Sir Hubert Lisle, 
commander of the troops of Parliament, 
who has yielded to the tempting beauty of 
Miriam, the wife of Mardyke. The mar- 
riage of Miriam and Lisle is consum- 
mated. Several years later, on the anni- 
versary of the death of Mardyke, the child 
of the two dies while the father is absent 
in an engagement. The death of the child 
is regarded as Heaven’s punishment for 
crime. Miriam learns for the first time how 
Mardyke was sent to his death, and her 
love for the child causes her frantically 
to spurn the sympathy of her husband 
until she is recalled to her first love for 
Lisle by his tender words claiming the 


: | ‘HREE rare poetic dramas from the 





By Stephen Phillips, 
The Macmillan Com- 


*THE SIN OF DAvID. 
author of “Ulysses,” etc. 
pany. 


dead child as a spiritual agent to unite 
them in a closer bond of union: 


Dear, in a deeper union are we bound 
Than by the earthly touch of him or voice 
Human or little laughters in the sun. 

We by bereavement henceforth are betrothed, 
Folded by aspirations unfulfilled, 

And clasped by irrecoverable dreams. 


Mr. Phillips in this drama has created 
no new characters, no new dramatic situa- 
tion. The play will rank below his former 
pieces for the very reason that what was 
evidently a fault in the writer’s earlier 
dramas becomes far more noticeable in this 
attempt at the creation of original figures. 
We refer to the unrounded plot structure 
and character portrayal. Beauty of dic- 
tion runs riot. We bask in the sunlight 
of imaginative splendor, and a second read- 
ing almost inebriates. We can surmise 
what the pleasurable effect might have 
been if the historical David had been the 
central figure of this drama. 

The whims, the eccentricities and jeal- 
ousies of the medizval Florentine gold- 
smith and sculptor, Benvenuto Cellini, are 
placed conspicuously in the foreground of 
a well sustained dramatic production in 
blank verse entitled “The Florentines.”* 
As a central love theme giving coherence 
to the three acts of the play, the Prince of 
Perombino appears as the apprentice of 
Cellini, reveals himself to Cosimo de Med- 
ici, Duke of Florence, as an agent on a 
political errand, and wins the hand of 
Lady Leonora, a ward of the Medicis. 

Evidently the writer has delved care- 
fully into the historical sources. Cellini’s 
ambitions, his amours, the tilts with his 
rival Bandinello, and his reputed stealing 
of the Pope’s precious gem are made nat- 
ural and necessary parts of the dramatic 
story. One excellent touch in the life of 
the sculptor reminds us of Browning’s 
“Andrea del Sarto,” in the passionate re- 
gret that the ideal cannot be reached be- 
cause of human limitations. In tone and 


*THE FLORENTINES. By Maurice V. Samuels. 
Brentano’s. 
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color the play is Florentine. The lightness 
and frivolity of the City of Arts is every- 
where present. The chief criticism is in 
the use of the meter. The versification is 
frequently abrupt and in places seems 
forced into technical form. 

In “The New Lights’* the religious 
fanaticism of the New Mennists, a branch 
sect of the Mennonites of Pennsylvania, 
furnishes historical material for a play in 
which a love story constitutes the central 
thread of dramatic unity. Katherine Gast, 
the daughter of a Mennist preacher, is in 
love with a prosperous lawyer “of the 
world,” but is affianced by the elders of 


Books 


Abraham Lincoln*+ 
: | ‘HIS new series of biographies of 

eminent Americans of the Civil 

War period—appropriately entitled 
“crisis” biographies—opens with a volume 
on Lincoln, from the pen of the editor, 
Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. The ob- 
ject of the series is, in the words of the 
editor, “to give an impartial twentieth cen- 
tury view of the greatest event in the life 
of the nation in the nineteenth century.” 
To. that end, the editor has selected South- 
ern writers to treat of the men of the 
South, while authors north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line will undertake to present the 
careers of the men of the North. There is 
something sound as well as novel in this 
method, and when the series is finished the 
reader should be able to gain a clear and 
sufficiently comprehensive knowledge of 
the great conflict. 

The author of the volume on Lincoln 
disclaims any credit for producing new 
facts or for making extensive researches 
in material not heretofore used by his 
predecessors. He has evidently studied 
the published sources of information con- 
cerning Lincoln, and the attempt to view 
the subject impartially and in the light of 
contemporary knowledge is sincere and 
generally successful. Of course, the facts 





*Tue New Licuts. By Hugh Mann. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 

+ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer, Ph. D. American Crisis Biographies. 
Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
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her church toa Mennist. A dramatic con- 
flict ensues, with the result that the lawyer 
finally wins his suit. The local setting is 
good, humor enlivens the presentation, but 
the denouement is crudely conceived. 

“Tears’* is a drama of sociological type, 
presented in four acts, with the scene laid 
chiefly in New York. The suffering of 
the poor and the worry of the rich, as re- 
sulting from modern abnormal commercial 
conditions, are faithfully and accurately 
portrayed. But isolated facts take the 
place of dramatic unity, and we have 
merely a series of tableaux with dialogue 
parts. 


Interest 


of Lincoln’s life are so well known to the 
ordinary reader that little that is really 
unfamiliar will be found in a perusal of 
Dr. Oberholtzer’s study. The author 
traces the great President’s humble origin, 
the long years of struggle, disappointment 
and bitter poverty; the early efforts to 
find a place at the bar and in politics ; his 
election to the Presidency; the strain and 
stress of the Civil War, and his tragic end, 
with fidelity to the facts and a clear idea 
of the great events in which Lincoln took 
a leading part. Apart from the distinctly 
biographical portions of the book, the 
author has found space to give some ac- 
count of political conditions preceding the 
war, to discuss the aspects of the slave 
question and review the principal military 
events of the conflict. 

Most readers of our generation will 
probably agree with Dr. Oberholtzer’s 
view of Lincoln. That view in substance 
seems to be that the President was a great 
heroic figure in one of the most momen- 
tous crises of modern times, but that he 
was after all, intensely human, alike in his 
strength and in his weaknesses. The 
years which separate us from Lincoln’s 
day now give us the requisite perspective 
to see the facts somewhat as they really 
were, and to judge them apart from party 
prejudice and local interests. It is now no 
longer the fashion to call the men of the 
South “rebels,” and to place a halo of 


By Julius Hoff. The Poet-Lore 
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sanctity upon the heads of all who op- 
posed them. We rather look upon the 
war as a Titanic struggle in which issues 
were involved more far-reaching than the 
men of that time suspected. Each suc- 
ceeding generation will no doubt desire its 
own view of the Civil War to find expres- 
sion in books. The men of 1865 could 
view the end of the war as the crowning 
triumph of a party; to many students in 
this year of grace, the end of the war 
means the birth of a new nation,—is indeed 
the signal fact in American history be- 
tween the date of the founding of the 
Federal Government and 1865. 

The present volume is done by a com- 
petent hand, and should the succeeding 
numbers equal the initial one in merit, the 
series will be found interesting to a wide 
circle of readers. Dr. Oberholtzer has not 
written brilliantly, but he has not used his 
subject as foundation for an excursion 
into the philosophy of history. The nar- 
rative is easy enough and sustained. The 
dogmatic tone is happily absent. One re- 
grets, however, that the author has suf- 
fered awkward sentences, and lapses from 
good diction to creep into his work. A 
careful revision of the text would be 
greatly to the benefit of the literary qual- 
ities of what is in most ways a meritorious 
book. 

ALBERT S. HENry. 


Two Literary Histories 


HE lament that our time produces 

few writers among its host of teach- 

ers of literature, scarce applies to 
the English department at Harvard. The 
tradition was set by Lowell; literary pro- 
fessor, not mere professor of literature, 
was he; and recent books in belles lettres 
from Harvard professors have proven this 
tradition to be still followed at the old uni- 
versity beside the Charles. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell’s “Literary His- 
tory of America ” (1901) was the work 
of a critic of unusual breadth of view and 
charm of style. That work has now been 
revised; and the new form,* more com- 
pact than its predecessor, and illustrated 





*A History oF LITERATURE IN AMERICA. By 
Barrett Wendell and Chester N. Greenough. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


with portraits, commends itself especially 
to the college student or the independent 
reader. The revision was accomplished 
partly through the critical suggestions of 
an advanced class of Harvard students. 
One of the present reviewer’s friends, who 
chanced to be a member of this class, sub- 
mitted a lengthy critique from the stand- 
point of one interested in recent literature 
in the vicinity of Chicago. Doubtless var- 
ious other sections were similarly repre- 
sented. 

Prof. Wendell’s long and loving study 
of the Puritans, and particularly of Cotton 
Mather, gives peculiar interest to his early 
chapters. Of the prose epic of New Eng- 
land Puritanism, as Mather’s great folio 
work “Magnalia Christi Americana” has 
been called, the author says some good 
things,—as that it sets forth 





in heroic mood the principles, the history, and 
the personal characters of the fathers. The 
principles, theologic and disciplinary alike, are 
stated with clearness, dignity, and _ fervor. 
eee And the life-like portraits of the 
Lord’s chosen, though full of quaintly fantastic 
phrasing and artless pedantry, are often drawn 
with touches of enthusiastic beauty. 


And for a pen-portrait at the other end 
of the long gallery, take this of Sidney 
Lanier,— 


Genuine in impulse, fervid in temper, im- 
pressed but not overwhelmed by the sad and 
tragic conditions of his life, and sincerely 
moved to write beautifully, he exhibits lyric 
power hardly to be found in any other Ameri- 
can. 


Prof. Wendell enjoys the distinction of 
being the first American to lecture to Eng- 
lish scholars on their own literature. In 
1902-3, he delivered the Clark Lectures at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and his twelve 
lectures he now issues in a volume.* The 
subjects are: 


Elizabethan Ljiterature—The Disintegration 
of the Drama—The Decline of the Drama—The 
Divergent Masters of Lyric Poetry—The Dis- 
integration of Lyric Poetry—The Development 
of Prose: The Bible and Bacon—The Develop- 
ment of Prose; Raleigh, Burton and Browne— 
The Earlier Puritanism—The Later Puritanism 
—Milton Before the Civil Wars—The Maturity 
of Milton—The Age of Dryden. 


*THe TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Barrett 
Wendell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The chapters on Puritanism illuminate 
that little understood theme, and are of 
unique interest as from the pen of a New 
World Puritan. One way to enjoy the 
book is to hunt out the pages concerning 
those Seventeenth Century worthies belov- 
ed of Charles Lamb. Sir Thomas Browne 
figures as master of “a deliberate choice of 
swelling words, of a cunningly contrived 
rhythmic surge and cadence.” Burton's 
“quaint turns of thought and phrase, 
quietly fantastic, dryly good-natured, con- 
stantly unexpected, make him one of the 
few garrulous writers who never bore 
you.” 

Izaak Walton’s “Lives” are styled “those 
biographies which men who love letters 
will always love to read ;” again, “His later 
lives of Anglican worthies so gently record 
the sweeter temper of the past.”’ 

The reviewer, who sat under Prof. 
Wendell’s teaching of the minor Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and well remembers his 
felicity in characterization,—can well im- 
agine the unction with which the professor 
must have penned these and scores oi 
other little word-portraits, and the cheery 
vigor with which he would read them off 
to his audience in the old-world Cam- 
bridge over-sea. 5. me. SO. 


A Garden With a House 
Attached* 


N “A Garden with a House Attached,” 
by Sarah Warner Brooks, there are 
flowers in profusion. They are cared 

for and described by a lover of nature. The 
book contains a description of this par- 
ticular garden, and many valuable hints 
and directions for the cultivation of var- 
ious plants. Then, too, numerous little 
stories are told of the origin of the names 
of flowers, or of their introduction into 
garden cultivation. At intervals through 
the book are a few scientific treatises, 
which give to it a somewhat learned at- 
mosphere. Yet without them the “rose 
would smell as sweet.” 

As it is, lovers of gardens will enjoy 

the volume, and may learn a dozen val- 
uable lessons from the experiences of the 





*A GARDEN WITH A House ATTACHED. By 
Sarah Warner Brooks. Illustrated. Richard 
G. Badger. 
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Scottish Universities* 
OVE of literary association, the true 


collector’s zeal and opportunity for 

travel have made possible Laurence 
Hutton’s popular “Literary Landmarks” 
series. The books have in no instance 
been scholarly, but they have been read- 
able and agreeably informative. They 
gather together facts concerning authors 
and the environment of authors that are 
sometimes accurate, sometimes otherwise; 
they present a comminglement of history 
and myth that every now and then makes 
the more precise faculties squirm; they 
show poor punctuation, eccentric sentence 
structure, and, in short, a general negli- 
gence in revision work, vet with it all, they 
possess a most interesting presentment of 
anecdotes, often fresh material and de- 
scriptions of places that give the general 
reader a sense of atmosphere which satis- 
fies in lieu of actual contact and opportu- 
nity for personal investigation and more 
intimate knowledge. 

The present volume on Scottish Univer- 
sities is a companion book to the preced- 
ing one on Oxford and the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews are described with much _his- 
torical fact and literary relationship. There 
are stories of Carlyle, Scott, Burns, Bos- 
well, Lockhart, James Watt and many 
more. Burns once noticed Walter Scott 
in Adam Ferguson's house. The glance 
“full of reverence,” met the glance “full of 
sympathy” and the boy Scott, destined 
himself to fame, felt elated, glorified by the 
trivial incident. Some obscure poet later 
spoke of Ferguson’s house as the “spot 
where Robert Burns ordained Scott.” 

The books of Scottish Universities was 
in type when Laurence Hutton died, and 
a friend has revised the work. But the 
salient features which have always been 
the most noteworthy of Mr. Hutton’s 
books, namely, sympathy with the subject 
and literary appreciation, will be found 
as strongly evident as in his previous 
works. a 


*LITERARY LANDMARKS OF THE SCOTTISH 
Universities. By Laurence Hutton, author 
of “Literary Landmarks of Oxford,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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English Opinions of New 


Great Elizabethans* 

T is well to preface the London “Acad- 

emy- and Literature’s” review of Mr. 

Sidney Lee’s “Great Englishmen of 
the Sixteenth Century” by quoting a 
small portion of the author’s very compre- 
hensive preface. Mr. Lee writes in con- 
nection with book, 

“The contents of this volume are based 
on a series of eight lectures which I de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 
the Spring of last vear. I paid a first visit 
to America for the purpose of fulfilling 
that engagement. 

“In preparing the lectures for the press 
I have adhered to the main lines which I 
followed in their delivery. But I have 
judged it necessary to make sweeping 
alterations in form and detail. I have en- 
deavored to present more coherently and 
more exhaustively the leading achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance in England than 
was possible in the time at the disposal of 
a lecturer. Though I have embodied in 
my revision the fruits of some original re- 
search, I have not overloaded my pages 
with recondite references. My chief aim 
has been to interest the cultivated reader 


*GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


eee. By Sidney Lee. Charles Scribner’s 
ns. 


Books 


of general intelligence, rather than the 
expert.” 

The review which follows is by W. 
Teignmouth Shore, editor of the ‘“Acad- 
emy and Literature.” 

“This is quite the best work that Mr. 
Sidney Lee has given us, with the possi- 
ble exception of his introduction to Eliza- 
bethan Sonnets in ‘An English Garner.’ 
Mr. Lee states that his object ‘has been to 
interest the cultivated reader of general 
intelligence rather than the expert; but 
we fancy that the more the reader knows 
of the period and the men dealt with the 
more highly he will appreciate the writer’s 
sound scholarship and sane judgments. 
The book, while reviewing the lives and 
works of six of the most distinguished 
English sons of the Renaissance, is in real- 
ity a survey of the spirit and growth of 
English letters during the sixteenth and 
early years of the seventeenth century. 

“To accomplish such a_ task without 
being either dry or banal is no mean feat, 
one of which we scarcely counted Mr. Lee 
capable, for in previous work he has to 
our mind shown a tendency to treat men 
as puppets and minds as machines. But in 
these present pages he fathoms not only 
the heart of his subject, but the souls of 
the men whose portraits he has painted. 
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He is a thought too fond, however, of dis- 
covering paradoxes in men’s lives. The 
man whose career contained no paradoxes 
in Mr. Lee’s sense of the word would be 
inhuman. Thomas More is not the only 
man of letters who has written of an ideal 
and has failed even to attempt to live up 
to it, and of Francis Bacon we cannot take 
quite so simple a view as does Mr. Lee. 
Bacon did not—we do not believe any 
man ever did—divide up his life into 
water-tight compartments, saying, ‘To- 
day I as Bacon the opportunist politician 
will do this’ and ‘To-morrow I the lover 
of truth will do that.’ No, he was a very 
great man with a very human nature, and 
by no means the first or last preacher who 
did not practice what he taught. But the 
study of Sir Philip Sidney is very com- 
plete, Mr. Lee appearing to us not only to 
understand him thoroughly but to have 
been unblinded by the glamour of 
romance, the while he realized the fasci- 
nation exerted by Sidney on his contem- 
poraries. 

“We think it a pity that in this delight- 
ful book so elementary a chapter as that 
on Shakespeare’s Career should have been 
included, more especially as Mr. Lee falls 
victim to the bad habit of stating as ascer- 
tained fact matters that are very doubt- 
fully true: that Shakespeare was certainly 
educated at the Stratford Grammar School 
(a statement rightly qualified in another 
chapter) ; that he found his father’s busi- 
ness uncongenial ; that his marriage caused 
annoyance to his parents; that when he 
first arrived in London he had no friends 
there and soon ‘won the menial office of 
call-boy’ in a playhouse, and so forth. 
Mr. Lee, of all persons, should remember 
that nothing is gained and probably much 
lost by muddling up legend with history. 
The chapter on Foreign Influences on 
Shakespeare is excellent, moderate in 
statement and a pleasant corrective to the 
theory-mongers. But we cannot follow 
Mr. Lee in his belief that Shakespeare was 
affected to any very great degree by local 
‘atmosphere ;’ ‘Hamlet’ is fairly satisfac- 
tory as a Dane, not because the dramatist 
reached after local color, but because he 
adapted a character ready made to his 
hand. Thus, too, in other cases. 

“Mr. Lee’s analysis of the Spirit of the 





News 


Sixteenth Century does full justice to the 
new birth of intellect, the ‘passion for ex- 
tending the limits of human knowledge’ 
and ‘the new resolve to make the best and 
not the worst of life upon earth.’ But 
does he not underestimate the influence 
wrought by the rebellion of men’s minds 
against the intellectual fetters which the 
Church had for so long riveted on its 
children?” 


Recollections* 


66 IFTY Years of Fleet Street” is 
fresh proof that you do not neces- 
sarily succeed in getting behind 

the mask to the man by being on friendly 
social terms with him. This book is 
packed with personal gossip and anec- 
dotes about Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rose- 
bery and other leading politicians. Sir 
John Robinson set down these things in 
his diaries, and Mr. Moy Thomas has 
arranged and edited the whole. We get 
no nearer to the real man in spite of these 
touches of intimacy and personal odds 
and ends. 

We think that the editor might have 
pruned the material more severely than 
he has done. Is it quite excusable to 
dwell on Lord Rosebery’s private talk 
about the dispiriting effect of the “pre- 
dominant partner” speech?” It is good 
copy certainly, but the line should be 
drawn: Lord Rosebery might be as much 
a figure of the past as Palmerstone or 
Russell for all the consideration in this 
matter he gets at the editor’s hands. Nor 
can we greet with the guffaw that is ex- 
pected of us the story that is supposed 
to illustrate Sir J. R. Robinson’s wit. 

These reminiscences and __ personal 
sketches are more excusable, and to our 
mind a great deal more interesting when 
they refer to men like J. W. Henley, Tom 
Baring, the brilliant free-lance whom Dis- 
raeli vainly tried to make Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Slingsby Duncombe, 
dandy and demagogue, and Sibthorp, who 
hated railways as Cobbett hated bank- 
notes. Of Henley we have talked to an 


*Frety YEARS OF Fieet STREET. The Life 
and Recollections of Sir John R. Robinson. 
Compiled and edited by Frederick Moy Thom- 
as. The Macmillan Co. 
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old Parliamentarian who remembered 
him well and was greatly impressed by 
his tenacity and power in debate. 

Sir John Robinson recalls several of 
Henley’s sayings ; he it was who first used 
the expression “an ugly rush.” Speak- 
ing of Mill and Bright and their land 
policy he said: “Both these gentlemen 
proceed by somewhat violent modes, one 
of which may perhaps be designated as 
rape, the other by the gentler phrase se- 
duction.” Mr. Moy Thomas thinks that 
in these days the House of Commons 
would not have suffered such metaphor 
as this in a younger man. We think on 
the contrary that it would have been de- 
lighted by it, regardless of the age of the 
member.—LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Goethe* 


HE principal defect of Professor 

Atkins’s biography of Goethe is 

indicated by himself in a sentence: 
“This short biography of Goethe is in- 
tended to deal rather with the author’s 
life than with his works.” Goethe's life 
is interesting and important, no doubt, 
but his works are much more so, and the 
English reader is much more in need of 
the intelligent guidance to “Faust” and 
“Wilhelm Meister” which Mr. Atkins is 
excellently qualified to afford than of a 
repetition of particulars often narrated al- 
ready. It is not that the biographical part 
of the volume is not ably executed; all 
would have been well if Professor Atkins’ 
necessarily restricted plan had allowed 
the remainder to be executed with equal 
fullness ; but we cannot profess to be sat- 
isfied with a biography which assigns 103 
pages to Goethe’s immature twenty-six 
years previous to his settlement at Wei- 
mar, and only 68 to his period of sov- 
ereignty over the European world of let- 
ters. Either the book should have been 
executed on a larger scale or it should be 
supplemented by such a literary handbook 
or primer as has been accorded to Tenny- 
son and Browning.—LONDON ACADEMY 
AND LITERATURE. 


*JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. By H. G. At- 
kins. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The Literature of the French 
Renaissance* 


R. TILLEY in this work has taken 
up a task that might well have 
daunted a less enthusiastic writer. 

To canvass the progress of French litera- 
ture during the eventful years that fol- 
lowed the reign of Francis I necessitated 
an untiring investigation of authoritative 
writings that only one thoroughly imbued 
with a love of his subject would care to 
attempt. It is therefore all the more sat- 
isfactory to find that Mr. Tilley has car- 
ried through his endeavor so successfully. 
We are not going to say that there are no 
weaknesses in his work, errors occa- 
sionally of judgment and a lack possibly 
of logical insight, but, take it for all in 
all, it is a production of which any author 
might justifiably feel proud, and that dis- 
tinctly adds to our knowledge of French 
literature at the period named. 

With these few words of general criti- 
cism we are reluctantly obliged to be con- 
tent, as our space unfortunately will not 
permit of a lengthy notice; but we may 
warmly commend the work to any of our 
readers who would wish to obtain an in- 
teresting and usually accurate impression 
of literature in France during a time when 
that country was passing through many 
and momentous changes; and we have 
every confidence that our recommendation 
will be heartily approved of—LoNDON 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Europe and the Far Eastt 


HE author of this very useful vol- 
ume is not only learned, but lucid, 
and is gifted with a striking ability 

for summarising. It is no easy task to 
write history in little without being dry 
or confused or both, but Sir Robert Doug- 
las has in 424 pages written a clear, sound 
and interesting account of a very big sub- 





*LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
By A. A. Tilley. 2 vols. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 


TEUROPE AND THE Far East. “ By Sir Robert 
K. Douglas. Cambridge University Press. 
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ject. European relations with the East, 
with China, Japan, Annam, Burma, 
Korea and Tibet have always been diffi- 
cult to follow, but this excellent little work 
sets forth affairs in a manner which can 
be understood by the novice, and which 
will prove of no little use to the learned. 
Anyone who would rightly understand 
the history that is now being made in the 
Far East should read carefully this learn- 
ed yet perspicuous short history —LONDON 
ACADEMY AND LITERATURE. 


King Leopold and Africa* 


HERE is a surfeit of horrors in this 
new book of Mr. E. D. Morel’s, 
whose work in connection with 

West Africa is well known. That grave 
wrongs have been inflicted on the unfor- 
tunate Congolese by the Belgians it is 
impossible to deny, but we do not think 
the sensational methods adopted by Mr. 
Morel and his friends are best calculated 
to assist the righting of those wrongs. 
The agitators are at least as conscious 
of their own claims to public considera- 
tion as of the claims of the miserable race 
whose cause they champion. In a book 
of this sort we should have thought it 
both unnecessary and premature to give 
portraits of such men as Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Alfred Emmott, M. P., and Mr. H. 
R. Fox-Bourne because they happen to 
have laid the case against the Congo au- 
thorities before the British people. But 
assuming their services to be so great as 
to demand this particular form of tribute, 
what are we to say of the modesty of the 
author who sandwiches Chapter IT with 
his own full-page picture? The horrors 
of slavery and barbarism will not be 
brought more vividly to the public con- 
science by such self-conscious expedients. 
Nor do they strengthen the case Mr. 
Morel seeks to make out against the 
“egotism which has imposed upon the in- 
habitants of the vast Upper Congo a bur- 
den more crushing than was ever applied 
by Arab _half-caste.”"—LONDON SaTUR- 
DAY REVIEW. 


*Kinc Leopoip’s RuLE 1n Arrica. By Ed- 
mund D. Morel. Illustrated. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 


News 


Daumier and Gavarni* 


Al’tie all the precautions taken by 
the advisers of “the bourgeois 
king,” Louis Philippe, to safeguard 
the unpopular Restoration from its many 
and active enemies after the downfall of 
Napoleon and Imperial France, there was 
probably not a thought given to the dan- 
ger of the drawing of pictures on the 
lithographic stone; but when the Revo- 
lution of 1848 swept away forever the 
last hopes of the Royalists, and brought 
the Crown with a clatter to the ground, 
there was probably no man of the King’s 
advisers but would have said, with the 
agony of experience, that the drawing of 
caricature upon stone had done almost 
more than anything else to destroy the 
royal house of France. 

And of all the brilliant men whom the 
strange, egotistical genius of Charles 
Philipon gathered about him to destroy 


_ those that were in the seats of the mighty 


there was no man whose trenchant satire 
and bitter gibes did more to sweep away 
the corrupt royal house of France than 
Honore Daumier. Yet, when one flips 
through the examples of his genius here 
displayed in the Autumn Number of “The 
Studio,” one wonders where was the sting 
that lay in these somewhat tepid things. 
Old caricature is like cast-off clothes, a 
source of wonder that it once passed for 
finery. One gazes in astonishment at 
these drawings on the stone, amazed that 
the man who wrought them could have 
suffered imprisonment for such a little 
thing. What was a bitter gibe to Louis 
Philippe looks now but a thin affair. In- 
deed, one hesitates to accept his bi- 
ographer’s high estimate of Daumier on 
this evidence. Gavarni, too, suffered im- 
prisonment, but, characteristically enough, 
the gay butterfly, the betrayer of women, 
the extravagant, cheerful dandy, suffered 
for his own debts—not to save the people. 
In his work is a higher technical artistry; 
he touches, too, the larger, less parochial 
humanities. Yet his was a cynical, laugh- 
ing, ne’er-do-weel intellect, compared with 
which the virile, forceful and noble mo- 


*DAUMIER AND GAvARNI. By H. Frantz and 
O. Uzanne. Autumn number of “The Inter- 
national Studio.” John Lane. 
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tives of Daumier’s passionate appeal are 
as the thunder of the heavens to a tin 
whistle. —LONDON ACADEMY AND LITER 
ATURE. 


The Truants* 


R. MASON is steadily forging his 
way to the front by dint of sheer 
merit and the determination to get 

out of himself the best that is in him. 
Though we have known his writings for 
some years, we were considerably startled 
at the quality of “The Four Feathers.” 
The book seemed so much in advance of 
his previous work, and now “The Tru- 
ants” comes into our hands to confirm 
the impression made by its predecessor. 





A. E. W. MASON 
Author of ‘‘The Truants,” etc. 


Tony Stretton is a type of man not very 
often met with in real life, and still more 
rarely dealt with successfully in fiction. 
We are introduced to him after his mar- 
riage, when he is beginning to realize that 
his wife is growing contemptuous of him 
because he is a failure. He has neither 
money nor position, and fearful that his 
love for his wife and her love for him 


*THe Truants. By A. E. W. Mason, author 
of “The Four Feathers,” etc. Harper & Bros. 


may grow into indifference, and from in- 
difference into dislike, he leaves England 
for America to make that position among 
his fellows which will earn his wife’s re- 
spect and regard. But unfortunately Mil- 
lie is the last person in the world to be 
left alone; as Pamela Mardale says of 
her: “The man who marries her should 
never leave her. If he goes away shoot- 
ing big game he should take her with him. 
On no account must she be left behind.”’ 
3ut Tony does not take her with him, 
and when Lionel Callon comes across her 
path Millie is in danger so great that but 
for the watchful care of Pamela the story 
of her life would have been a tragedy. 
Pamela has the assistance of two devoted 
friends—Alan Warrisden and = Mr. 
Mudge; the trio, by skillful and prompt 
action, keep Millie free from guilt until 
her husband returns. 

Pamela is very finely drawn, and the 
portraiture of Chase is brilliantly done. 
Indeed, all Mr. Mason’s characters live ; 
the book is refreshing and _ stimulating, 
not only for its absorbing plot, but also 
for its presentation of human beings who 
arouse the reader’s sympathy and excite 
his imagination—LONDON PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR, 


Charms* 


HE last. book by the Earl of Idde- 

sleigh, “The Luck o’ Lassendale,” 

was as inane a piece of fiction as 
we have had for a long time. The new 
novel is somewhat more tolerable, though 
without impressiveness or weight. The 
London “Athenzum” says of it that 


It is an agreeable little book scarcely a novel, 
perhaps, but an amiable, pleasant piece of writ- 
ing, and a good. reflection of the fashionable 
life of the period dealt with. It reads rather 
as extracts from diaries might read than as a 
deliberately composed piece of fiction. 


In the preface the author says that 


This book owes its birth to the State Trial 
of Mary Blandy for the murder of her father 
at Henley-on-Thames, and a large portion of 
its nourishment to the Letter Books of the 
first Earl of Bristol, which contain most 
copious details concerning the ordinary life of 





*CHARMS, OR AN OLD Wor.Lp SENSATION. 
By the Earl of Iddesleigh. John Lane. 
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the period which they cover. Of George the 
Second it may be fairly alleged that he has been 
unlucky in respect of recorded history. 

One cannot deny that the King was lacking 
in dignity. But scattered through di- 
verse writings are many traces of King George 
the Second which tell us plainly that if he had 
his faults he had his virtues, too. 


The Complete Motorist* 
, | ‘HIS book was briefly noticed in the 


December number of Book News. 

So staid a critical periodical as the 
London “Atheneum” now pays the book 
a glowing tribute, and its words seem to be 
indicative of the enthusiasm that motoring 
has attained in England. The “Atheneum” 
says: 

“To the man who owns a motor-car, or 
whose friends use this method of loco- 
motion, or who himself has any thought 
of obtaining one of the vehicles of the 
future, this handsome book should, and 
probably will, appear a thing of beauty 
and a joy likely to prove enduring. Even 
the reader who (before his reading of 
this book) has never felt the slightest in- 
terest in the subject, can hardly fail to 
be moved and quickened from his indiffer- 
ence, if only by passing thrills, so lucid 
and spirited is Mr. Young’s treatment of 
motoring and all its ramifications and con- 
cerns. A better book of the sort we do 
not expect to see. It is modestly written, 


A New Year 





Begun 





News 





yet as full of valuable and practical in- 
formation as any text-book; technically 
sound, with the knowledge that only ex- 
perience can supply, vet as picturesque, 
as romantic, as literary, and as genuinely 
interesting as any novel. 

“The two chapters which are the pick 
of the volume are ‘A Packet of Letters,’ 
the second ‘The Open Road,’ a borrowed 
phrase, but one well applied in this con- 
nection. The letters are from Lady Jeune, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. Strachey, Mr. 
Jarrott, Major Lindsay Lloyd and Mr. 
Kipling; and the last-mentioned contrib- 
utes some passages which are as humorous 
and graphic as anything in the _ stories 
which made his name. The motor has 
assisted him in his discovery of amazing 
England, he says, and says it very well. 
For this reason, and because he has suf- 
fered in the cause of its improvement, he 
loves it. His theory with regard to its 
effect upon Englishmen and English ani- 
mals is delightful reading. The final -chap- 
ter, called ‘The Open Road,’ is a piece of 
inspiring journalism, and possibly better 
even than that. It is a really fine descrip- 
tive tribute to the fascination which the 
driving of powerful motors has for very 
many people. It is also a fine description 
of motor-racing, and of the influence of 
the automobile upon modern life in Eng- 
land.” 








With the 


Magazines 


HE January magazines remind one 
of the last act of a drama. They 
let you down easy after the grand 

Christmas climax. The promises for the 
coming year are many and generous, but 
we shall probably have to wait until Feb- 
ruary to see them in the beginning of ful- 
fillment. Still there are many interesting 
contributions in some of the more gen- 
eral periodicals. 


“Harper’s” offers short stories by the 
favorite authors, Mr. Howells and Mrs. 





* COMPLETE Motorist. By A. B. Filson 
Young. Illustrated. McClure, Phillips and Co. 





Freeman ; while in the same magazine John 
Bassett Moore treats of “The Doctrine of 
Expatriation, ” a most interesting topic; 
“Ainslee’s” contains a novelette by Marie 
Van Vorst, entitled, “A Belated Harvest ; 
the chief feature of “The Metropolitan” 
is the continuation of the delightful “Prin- 
cess Passes,” and the authors who write 
for the January “Smart Set” include F. 
Aymar Mathews, with a complete novel, 
“The Coming of the King” and George 
Barr McCutcheon and Herbert D. Ward, 
each with a short story. 


“McClure’s” comes to hand with a new 
installment of “The Rawhide ;” a story by 
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Henry Wallace Phillips, “A Touch of 
Nature ;” an article on “Tuberculosis: the 
Real Race Suicide; a story, excellently 
illustrated, written by Seumas McManus 
and one by Mark Lee Luther. 


“Scribner’s” is chiefly interesting for 
Mrs. Wharton’s new story, “The House 
of Mirth,” which begins its serial career 
in the January issue. The color feature 
of the number is Edward Penfield’s im- 
pressions of Amsterdam and an interesting 
poem is a Love-Song, in the Elizabethan 
manner, by Thomas Nelson Page. 


Interesting features in the January 
“Pearson’s” are “A Chat with Julia Mar- 
lowe ;” “A Limb of the Law,” by Owen 
Kildare and “The Human Side of the Sub- 
way. 


A piece of art in the “Century” is Tim- 
othy Cole’s engraving on wood of the Holy 
Family; “Sandy,” by Alice Hegan Rice, 
is continued; there appears “A Note on 
Sainte-Beuve,” by Brander Matthews; 
“A Chat About the Hand,” by Helen Kel- 
ler, and a story by Gouverneur Morris. 


“The Loves of Great Composers” will 
be continued in the “Delineator” during 
1905, and “Famous Hymns of the World” 


is a new series by Allan Sutherland, begun 
in the January number. 


David Graham Phillips writes on “The 
Delusion of the Race-Track,” in the “Cos- 
mopolitan ;” Clara Morris contributes “A 
Memory of Dion Boucicault;” Cyrus 
Townsend Brady appears with “In Ari- 
zona; there is a story by Ralph Henry 
3arbour and an article by Cyrus Adler 
on “The Jefferson Bible” forms an inter- 
esting piece of reading matter. 


The popular feature of “Leslie’s Month- 
ly” is the beginning of Anna Katherine 
Green’s new detective story, “The Woman 
in the Alcove;”’ other offerings are a 
story by Clara E. Laughlin, “Grand Opera 
in America” by Heinrich Conried, and 
“Does It Pay to Be a Teacher?” by Arthur 
Goodrich. 


The “Arena” appears with “The Reign 
of Boodle and the Rape of the Ballot in 
St. Louis,” by Hon. Lee Meriwether and 
“Light Versus Legislation,” a study of 
the divorce question, by Katrina Trask. 


Watts is the subject of “Masters in Art” 
for January, while the January “Masters 
in Music” is to be a Schumann number. 


Best-Selling Books 


MONG the books that are going 
fast, “The Masquerader” and “The 
Sea-Wolf” make splendid leads. 

Those who find the faults of a young au- 
thor, intoxicated by early and big success, 
in Mr. London’s books, will scarcely see 
hope of the correction of those faults in 
the great demand that “The Sea-Wolf” 
is creating for itself. 

As might be expected “The Prospector” 
is among the best-sellers, though its late 
coming has given it a smaller chance in 
the competition. 

In “Miscellany” the Japanese books are 
doing well. Hewlett’s “Road In Tuscany” 
seems to be making a “hit” while “The 
Mountains” is selling in a way to point 
toward the continuation of Mr. White’s 
popularity. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FIcTION: 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 


The Castaway. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 


Whosoever Shall Offend. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 


Beverly of Graustark. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


Nancy Stair. By Elinor Lane. 

The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. 
The Truants. By A. E. W, Mason. 
The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Simple Life. By Charles: Wagner. 


Recollections of Gen. Robert E. Lee. By 
Robert E. Lee. 
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By Lafcadio Hearn. Reminiscences of Peace and War. By Mrs. 


Japan. 
Roger A. Pryor. 


A Dog’s Tale. By Mark Twain. 






At Little, Brown and Co.’s, Boston. 





At Wanamaker’s, New York. 






FIcTION: 
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t FICTION: The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
| ton. 
i The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- The Affair at the Inn. By Kate Douglas 
ib ton. Wiggin and others. 
ip} Kitty of the Roses. By Ralph Henry Bar- Whosoever Shall Offend. By F. Marion -. : 
j | bour. Crawford. 1 
Ee! The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. 
Hey 3everly of Graustark. By George Barr Mc- Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. La- 
14 Cutcheon. throp. By Anne Warner. 
FF The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. The Undercurrent. By Robert Grant. 
i} Nancy Stair. By Elinor Lane. nil MISCELLANEOUS: 
iB Samantha at the St. Louis Exposition. By 
i, i 2 > 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. Roma Beata. By Maud Howe. 
| The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten. By Oliver 
i MISCELLANEOUS: Hereford. 
i ’ The Mountains. By Stewart Edward White. 
The Road in Tuscany. By Maurice Hewlett. Strategy of Great Railroads. By Frank Spear- 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. By James Whit- man. 
comb Riley. , E Autobiography of Moncure D. Conway. 
Recollections of Robert E. Lee. By Robert E. With Kuroki in Manchuria. By Frederick 
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Lesson XVI. 


French Literature—Zola 
English Literature—Beaumont and Fletcher, Heywood, Dekker, Chapman, Jonson 


French Literature 


French Literature was begun in the March 1904, number of Book News, with 
the Period of Preparation, followed by Rabelais and Montaigne and the Age 
of Louis XVI, with the three great figures, Racine, Corneille and Moliere. 
These were succeeded by a study of Voltaire and Rousseau and the novelists. 
Victor Hugo and George Sand ; Dumas, Balzac, Gautier, Daudet and Maupassant. 

The present lesson takes up Emile Zola, the sixth in the group of modern 


French novelists. Asa reference work Vizetelly’s ‘‘Zola’’ and Arthur Symon’s 
‘«Studies in Prose and Verse ”’ are suggested. 


Emile Zola, the noted French novelist, 
was born at Paris, on April 2, 1840. His 
father was Italian, his mother 

lola French. He was educated at 
1840-1902 the Lycee Saint-Louis, but 
took no degree. For several 

years he lived in extreme poverty, but at 
length found employment in a book-store. 


He learned the details of publishing, but 
devoted every spare moment to writing. 
His first book, “Contes a Ninon,” appeared 
in 1864; in 1865 he issued “La Confession 
de Claude;” “La yoen d’ure morte” ap- 
peared in 1866; “Les mysteres de Mar- 
saille” and “Therese Raquin” in 1867, and 
“Madame Ferat” in 1868, besides numer- 
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ous short stories. Between 1871 and 1893 
he published twenty novels under the col- 
lective title, “Les Rougon-Macquart.” 

The last series of novels was “Les Qua- 
tre Evangiles,” a series intended to set 
forth certain existing evils, with the idea 
of helping to end them. The first 
volume was “Fecondite,” or “Fruitful- 
ness;” “Travail,” or “Work,” was the 
second volume of the proposed quartette, 
and this was followed by “Verite,” or 
“Truth,” wherein Zola derived his inspira- 
tion from the Dreyfus case. In this book 
he attacks the Roman Church with 
unmitigated violence, and exposes sup- 
posed practices with details that 
are horrible and in many instances are 
probably much exaggerated. But the 
Dreyfus case had made so deep an im- 
pression that he was stirred by it as he 
had perhaps been stirred by no spectacle 
of wrong, and in his novel he _ simply 
vented his wrath and hurled denunciation 
after denunciation upon methods which he 
thought were largely responsible. 

He had finished part of “Justice,” the 
last of the four, when on September 9g, 
1902, the reading world was startled by 
the announcement of the novelist’s death 
by gas suffocation. Suicide was suggested, 
but the circumstances seemed to be, in the 
light of further investigation, wholly acci- 
dental. A defective chimney exhaling 
coal gas during the night prostrated both 
M. Zola and his wife, and when they were 
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discovered, life in the man was extinct, 
though Madame Zola afterwards re- 
covered. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, in his “Studies in 
Prose and Verse,” has summed up the 
values of Zola’s work in what seems a gen- 
erally just and comprehensive manner, 
Mr. Symons writes, 


The art of Zola is based on certain theories, 
on a view of humanity which he has adopted 
as his formula. As a deduction from his for- 
mula, he takes many things in human nature 
for granted, he is content to observe at sec- 
ond-hand; and it is only when he comes to the 
filling up of his outlines that his observation 
becomes personal, minute and persistent. He 
has thus succeeded in being at once unreal 
where reality is most essential, and tediously 
real where a point-by-point reality is sometimes 
unimportant. * * Zola’s work has mass and 
bulk; it has a savor of plebeian flesh. * * In 
all his books, there is something greasy, a 
smear of eating and drinking. * * You 
never forget that Zola is bourgeois. 


The great fault of Zola is wordiness. As 
Mr. Symons aptly puts it, 


He never finds just the right word and it is 
his persistent fumbling for it which produces so 
much needless description. Then there is no 
literary interest in the writing. Zola’s vision is 
the vision of an average man, so his vocabu- 
lary, with all its technicology, remains medi- 
ocre, incapable of expressing subtleties, inca- 
pable of a really artistic effect. * * * 


In short, Zola is a realist without the 
elegance of a Maupassant or the inspira- 
tion and vitality of a Balzac. 






English Literature 


Post-Shakespearean Era—Chapman and Ben Jonson 






The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of BooxK 
News. The Preparatory Period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 
Age and the Renaissance, including Wyatt and Surrey, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. After these followed a study of Pre-Shakes- 
perean drama, with John Lyly, George Peele, Robert Greene, Kyd and Marlowe; 
a lesson on Shakespeare succeeding these. Four of the six most important figures 
in Post-Shakespearean drama, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker and Heywood, 
followed these and the present lesson takes up the remaining two, Chapman and 


Ben Jonson. 


The following study owes something to “The Age of Shakespeare,” by 
Thomas Seccombe and J. Allen. Another reference work used in connection with 
the lesson is “A History of English Literature,” by H. Taine. (David McKay). 

Note.—In the December Book News the Educational section was so com- 
pressed that space did not admit of selections from the subjects taken up in Eng- 
lish Literature. As a matter of interest to our readers we print in the present 
lesson, poems from Fletcher, Heywood and Dekker to make good last month’s 


omission. 
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SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS FAIR. 


By John Fletcher. 
From “The Faithful Shepherdess.” 


Shepherds all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up, for the Air 
’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew drops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is: 

Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a rope of crystal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling, 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead night from under ground, 
At whose rising mists unsound, 
Damps and vapours fly apace, 
Hovering o’er the wanton face 

Of these pastures, where they come, 
Striking dead both bud and bloom; 
Therefore from such danger lock, 
Every one his loved flock, 

And let your Dogs lye loose without, 
Lest the Wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and ere day 
Bear a Lamb, or Kid away, 

Or the crafty thievish Fox, 

Break upon your simple flocks: 








From “ Elizabethan Dramatists.’ (Crowell) 
FLETCHER 


To secure yourselves from these, 

Be not too secure in ease; 

Let one eye his watches keep, 

Whilst the t’other eye doth sleep; 
So shall you good shepherds prove, 
And for ever hold the love 

Of our great god. Sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence fall in numbers 

On your eye-lids; so farewel, 

Thus I end my evening’s knel. 


O Sweet ConrentT. 


By Thomas Dekker. From “The Pleasant 
Comedy of Patient Grissell.” 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 

O sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

O punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 

O sweet content! O sweet O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; | 
Honest labour bears a lovely face; | 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny, nonny! 


Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring? 
O sweet content! 
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Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine 
own tears? 


O punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 


No burden, bears, but is a king, a king! 

O sweet content! O sweet O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; , 
Honest labour wears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 


From “The Shepherd’s Pipe.” (A collection of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century poems). 


Goop-Morrow. 


By Thomas Heywood. From “The Rape of 
Lucrece.” 


Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow. 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing 
To give my love good-morrow, 
To give my love good-morrow. 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin-redbreast, 
Sing birds in every furrow; 
And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow. 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair love good-morrow 
To give my love good-morrow. 
Sing birds in every furrow. 


From “The Shepherd’s Pipe.” (A collection 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century poems). 


George Chapman stood, so to speak, 
with one foot in the Elizabethan age and 
one in the Miltonic or Puritan 

Comp era. As it has been pictur- 
Cape ly ex db meone 
15591034  °sduely expressed by so 1 
he was born before the first 

real drama, ‘Gorboduc,’ and died so late 
that he may have read Milton’s “epitaph 
on Shakespeare.’”’ He seems to have at- 
tended both Oxford and Cambridge, 
though he took degrees from neither. His 
learning is indisputable; there is evidence 
also that he traveled. He started to write 
for the stage in about 1596, though his 
earliest extant play, “The Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria,” is supposed to have been 
published in 1598. His fame rests chiefly 
on “All Fools,” 1605; “Bussy d’Ambois,” 
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1607; “The Conspiracy” and “The Trag- 
edy of Byron,” 1608; and “The Revenge 
of Bussy d’Ambois,” 1613. “The Ball” 
and “Philip Chabot, Admiral of France,” 
were his last dramas, written in collab- 
oration with Shirley. 

The qualities of Chapman’s dramas are 
poetic, rather than dramatic qualities. His 
ideas of characterization were vague; his 
power of character creation limp and lack- 
ing in ability of formation. He fails in 
dramatic movement, and in dramatic brey- 
ity; he oversteps himself in the introduc- 
tion of the unique, and he is far more con- 
cerned with his rhetoric than with his plot. 
In comedy he is unnecessarily coarse; and 
cynical, rather than witty, wit and humor 
being by no means among his salient 
characteristi¢s. 

The best dramatic efforts of Chapman 
were his tragedies, based on the French 
life of his times, in which he displays sym- 
pathetic insight and a commendable de- 
gree of penetration. 

In reality Chapman is better known as 
a poet and a translator than as a dramatist. 
His translations of the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey” have not been surpassed, even 
to this day, because they embody so fully 
the real spirit of Homeric poetry. 

The first attempt at translating Homer 
was made in 1581, by an Arthur Hale; 
but Chapman’s version was the first of 
importance, and though he technically took 
liberties that make present-day scholars 
gasp, he yet made of the work a poet’s 
translation of a poet, and its mutilation of 
Homeric art is in large way compensated 
for by his comprehension and interpreta- 
tion of the great Homeric spirit. 

That Chapman was a great poet, in- 
spired at times to magnificent lines, is un- 
deniable. He was more learned than any 
of the men of his time, except Ben Jon- 
son ; he was a man of high ideals and lofty 
purposes, and he was capable of a verse 
with a swing and sweep and majesty of 
harmony that are scarcely to be found 
in equal anywhere. His imaginative qual- 
ities were ample ; his figures apt, abundant 
and many times rarely beautiful. His 
lack of taste; his poor, inadequate judg- 
ment; his wordiness and his lapses into 
a deplorable commonplaceness, have 
marred much of his work, so that to ap- 
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preciate it one must cull it over, selecting 
the beautiful passages and the rare figures 
and discarding the mass. Like most men 
who write too much, Chapman never sus- 
tains a high level for any length of time; 
the demand on his resources was too con- 
stant, and though those resources were 
undoubtedly rich and deep, they were by 
no means inexhaustible. 
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His connection with the stage probably 
began about 1595. In 1597 he produced 
a tragedy, “Robert the Second,” with Dek- 
ker as collaborator. A year later he killed 
a fellow actor in a duel and pleaded guilty 
to a charge of felony, for which he served 
a short term of imprisonment. In 1598 
his first great play, “Every Man in His 
Humour,” appeared at the Globe, and at 





From “ Elizabethan Dramatists.” (Crowell) 


BEN JONSON 


Ben Jonson stands, without dispute, 
next to Shakespeare among the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. Jonson was 
born in 1573, in Westminster, 
and for his history we have 
only his own story; a not very 
lucid and satisfactory one. He seems to 
have been educated at the expense of the 
scholar, William Camden. For a time he 
had to work at bricklaying, from which 
uncongenial occupation he escaped to the 
Netherlands and there fought against the 
Spaniards, returning to London before he 
was twenty. In a short while he married 
and lived, for a time, in abject poverty. 


Ben Jonson 
1573.1637 


once his reputation was established. “Cyn- 
thia’s Revels” and “The Poetaster” fol- 
lowed, in which he satirized Marston and 
Dekker. 

“Sejanus,” the first of the tragedies that 
survive, was produced in 1603; with the 
accession of James to the throne he enters 
upon a period of royal favor, and begins 
writing his famous masques. In 1616 he 
received the title of Poet Laureate and a 
pension; in 1628 he succeeded Middleton 
as Chronologer of the City. He knew 
the best people and was on terms of inti- 


macy with the Earl of Pembroke and Lord 
d’Aubigny. 


In 1618 he made his famous 
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journey to Scotland on foot and visited 
Drummond of Hawthornden. His last 
play, “The Staple of News,” appeared in 
1625, and with the beginning of Charles I’s 
reign, his period of splendor declined. He 
spent much of his time during his later 
years at the Devil Tavern, where he held 
court with a score of disciples and admir- 
ers, among whom Herrick was one. His 
death occurred on August 6, 1637, and he 
was honored with burial in Westminster 
Abbey. The folio edition of his works 
was begun in 1616 and was completed in 
1641. 


Taine gives many interesting facts about 
Jonson, which, making allowances for 
Taine’s prejudices against the English gen- 
erally, are worth contemplating. For in- 
stance, with regard to the relationship be- 
tween Shakespeare and Jonson, Fuller is 
quoted as having described some of the 
Shakespeare-Jonsonian arguments :— 


Numerous were the wit-combats betwixt him 
(Shakespeare) and Ben Jonson, which two I 
behold like a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning; solid 
but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, 
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, 
tack about and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention. 


Jonson seems to have been a generally 
uncouth personage. Homely in appear- 
ance, he was still homelier in temper upon 
the slightest pretext. Always ready for 
a quarrel, egotistical and arrogant, he made 
enemies galore and figured constantly in 
dispute of every description. He was also 
inclined to moroseness, though he could 
readily turn to a mood of unrestrained 
merry-making when he was by no means 
temperate in his habits, and readily aban- 
doned himself to coarseness and vulgarity. 

Jonson has, however, called forth the 
very warmest expressions of admiration 
from some of the severest critics. Taine 
writes, 

Few writers have laboured more; his knowl- 
edge was vast. It was not enough for him to 
have stored his mind from the best writers, to 
have their whole works continually in his mind, 
to scatter his pages whether he would or no, 
with recollections of them. He dug into the 
orators, critics, scholiasts, grammarians and 
compilers of inferior ranks; he picked up stray 
fragments everywhere. 
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He undertook to write on no subject 
unless he had a fairly thorough knowledge 
of it, and the information which he gives 
in his plays, bearing upon abstruse topics 
are oftentimes remarkable. In fact, there 
is too much of this information; too many 
cold facts; where other poets infuse their 
work with spirit, Jonson is lacking in the 
force of soul-essence. His appeal is in- 
tellectual, not emotional. 


Of his comedies, the French critic says, 


Jonson’s comedies are not rarely harsh; his 
characters are too grotesque, laboriously con- 
structed, mere automatons; the poet thought 
less of producing human beings than of scotch- 
ing a vice; the scenes get arranged, or are con- 
fused together in a mechanical manner; we 
see the process, we feel the satirical intention 
throughout. * * But if Jonson comes across 
harsh passions, visibly evil and vile, he will 
derive from his energy and wrath the talent to 
render them odious and visible, and will pro- 
duce a “Volpone,” a sublime work, the sharp- 
est picture of the manners of the age. in which 
is displayed the full brightness of evil lusts, in 
which cruelty, love of gold, shamelessness of 
vice, display a sinister yet splendid poetry, 
worthy of one of Titian’s bacchanals. 


In the domain of pure poetry, Jonson 
reached a lofty peak. His love-poems are 
exquisitely dainty, delicately fanciful and 
graceful in the play of sentiment. 

Jonson was the great inventor of 
masques, those tableaux and _ allegorical 
presentments to which the ancient, the 
medizval and the modern contributes each 
its share and in which the splendor of cos- 
tume and color reached marvelous heights. 


Among Jonson’s extant plays, written by 
him alone, are, “Every Man in His 
Humor ;” “The Case Is Altered ;” “Every 
Man Out of His Humor;” “Cynthia's 
Revels ;” “The Poetaster;” “Sejanus;” 
“Volpone ;” Epicoene ;” “The Alchemist;” 
“Catiline ;”* “The Divell Is an Ass ;” “The 
Staple of Newes ;” “The New Inn;” “The 
Tale of a Tub;” “The Sad Shepherd” 
and “Mortimer.” 


SELECTIONS 


From “Eastward Hoe, by Chapman, Jonson 
and Marston and The Alchemist by Ben Jon 
son.” Edited by Felix Schelling. Belles-Let- 
tres Series. (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
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From “Eastward Hoe.” 
Enter QUICK (SILVER) bareheaded. 


QuicksiLveR. Accurs’t that ever I was sav’d 
or borne! 

How fatall is my sad arivall here! 

As if the starres and Providence spake to mee, 

And sayd, “The dirft of all unlawful courses 

(What ever ende they dare propose themselves, 

in frame of their licentious policyes), 

In the firme order of just Destinie, 

They are the ready highwayes to our ruines.” 

I know not what to doe; my wicked hopes 

Are, with this tempest, torne up by the rootes. 

O, which way shall I bend my _ desperate 
steppes, 

In which unsufferable shame and miserie 

Will not attend them? I will walke this banck, 

And see if I can meete the other reliques 

Of our poore ship-wrackt crew, or heare of 
them. 

The knight, alas! was so far gone with wine, 

And th’ other three, that I refus’de their bote, 

And tooke the haplesse woman in another, 

Who cannot but be suncke, whatever Fortune 

Hath wrought upon the others desperate lives. 


(Exit) 


Enter PETRONEL, and SEAGUL, bare- 
headed. 


PETRONAL. Zounds! Captaine, I tell thee we 
are cast up o’ the coast of France. Sfoote! I 
am not drunke still, I hope. Dost remember 
where we were last night? 

SEAGULL. No, by my troth, knight, not I; 
but me thinkes wee have bin a horrible while 
upon the water and in the water. 

Per. Aye me! we are undone for ever! Hast 
any money about thee? 

Sea. Not a pennie, by Heaven! 

Per. Not a pennie betwixt us, and cast 
ashore in France! 

SEA. Faith, I cannot tell that; my braines 
nor mine eyes are not mine owne yet. 


Enter 2 Gentlemen. 


Per. Sfoote! wilt not beleeve me? I know’t 
by th’ elevation of the pole, and by the altitude 
and latitude of the climate. See, here come a 
coople of French gentlemen; I knew we were 
in France, dost thou think our Englishmen are 
so Frenchyfied, that a man knowes not whether 
he be in France or in England, when he sees 
‘hem? W hat shal we doe? We must eene to 
hem, and intreat some reliefe of ’hem. Life is 
sweete, and we have no other meanes to relieve 
our lives now but their charities. 

Sea. Pray you, do you beg on ’hem then, 
you can speak French. 

Pet. Monsieur, plaist il davoir pitie de 
Nostre grande infortunes. Je suis un povre 
chevalier d’Angleterre qui a souffri l’infortune 
de naufrage. 

1 Gent. Un povre chevalier d’Angleterre? 

Per. Qui, monsieur, il est trop vraye; mais 
Yous scaves bien nous somes toutes subject a 
lotune. 
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2 Gent. A poore knight of England?—a 
poore knight of Windsore, are you not? Why 
speake you this broken French, when y’ are a 
whole Englishman? On what coast are you, 
think you? 

Petr. On the coast of France, sir. 

2 Gent. On the coast of Doggs, sir; y’are 
ith Ile o Doggs, I tell you. I see y’ave bene 
washt in the Thames here, and I beleeve ye 
were drownd in a taverne before, or els you 
would never have tooke bote in such a dawning 
as this was. Farewell, farewell; we wil not 
know you for shaming of you. I ken the man 
weel; hee’s one of my thirty pound knights. 

2 Gent. No, no, this is he that stole his 
knighthood o’ the grand day for foure pound 
given to a page; all the money in’s purse, I 
wot well. 

Sea. Death! 
over shot. 

Per. Sure I thinke now, indeede, Captaine 
Seagull, we were something overshot. 


Collonell, I knew you were 


Enter Quicksilver. 


What! my sweete Franck Quicksilver! dost ° 
thou survive to rejoyce me? But what! no 
bodie at thy heels, Franck? Ay me! what is 
become of poore Mistresse Securite? 

QUICKSILVER. Faith, gone quite from her 
name, as she is from her fame, I thinke; I left 
her to the mercie of the water. 

Sea. Let her goe, let her goe! Let us go 
to our ship at Blackwell, and shift us. 

Pet. Nay, by my troth, let our clothes rotte 
upon us, and let us rotte in them—twenty to 
one our ship is attacht by this time. If we set 
her not under saile this last tide, I never lookf 
for any other. Woe, woe is me! what shall be- 
come of us? The last money we could make, 
the greddy Thams has devourde; and if our ship 
be attach’t, there is no hope can relieve us. 

Quick. Sfoote, knight! what an un-knightly 
faintnesse transports thee! Let our ship sincke, 
and all the world thats without us be taken 
from us, I hope I have some tricks in this 
braine of mine shall not let us perish. 

Sea. Well said, Francke, yfaith, O my nim- 
ble-spirited Quicksilver! Fore God, would 
thou hadst beene our colonell! 

Pret. I like his spirit rarely; but I see no 
meanes he has to support that spirit. 

Quick. Go to, knight! I have more meanes 
then-thou art aware off. I have not liv’d 
amongst gould-smiths and gould-makers all 
this while but I have learned something worthy 
of my time with ’>hem. And not to let thee 
stinck where thou standst, knight, Ile let thee 
know some of my skill presently. 

Sea. Doe, good Franke, I beseech thee. 

Quick. I will blanche copper so cunningly 
that it shall endure all proofes but the test: it 
shall endure malleation, it shal have the pon- 
derositie of Luna, and the tenacitie of Luna, 
by no meanes friable. 

Pet. Slight! where 
termes, tro? 

Quick. Tush, knight! the tearmes of this 
arte every ignorant quack-salver is perfect in: 
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but Ile tell you how your selfe shal blanche cop- 
per thus cunningly. Take arsnicke, otherwise 
called reagla (which indeede is plaine rats- 
bane); sublime ’hem three or foure times, then 
take the sublimate of this realga and put ’>hem 
into a glasse, into chymia, and let ’>hem have a 
convenient decoction naturall, foure and twentie 
houres, and he will become perfectly fixt; then 
take this fixed powder, and project him upon 
wel-purgd copper, et habebis magisterium. 

Amspo. Excellent Francke, let us hugge 
thee! 

Quick. Nay, this I will do besides. Ile will 
take you off twelvepence from every angell, 
with a kind of aqua fortis, and never deface 
any part of the image. 

Per. But then it will want weight? 

Quick. You shall restore that thus: take 
your sal achyme prepar’d, and your distild 
urine, and let your angels lie in it but foure 
and twenty howres, and they shall have their 
perfect weight againe. 

Come on, now; I hope this is enough to put 
some spirit into the livers of you; Ile infuse 
more another time. We have saluted the proud 
ayre long enough with our bare skonces. Now 
will I have you to a wenches house of mine at 
London, there make shift to shift us, and after, 
take such fortunes as the stars shal assigne us. 

Amso. Notable Francke, we will ever adore 
thee! 

(£eunt) 

From “The Alchemist.” 

ACT III. SCENE II. 


(Enter) SUBTLE (to) TRIBULATION. 
ANANIAS. 
SustLe. O, are you come? ’Twas time. 
Your threescore minutes 
Were at the last thred, you see; and downe 
had gone 

Furnus acediae, turris circulatorius: 
Lembeke, bolt’s-head, retort, and pellicane 
Had all beene cinders. Wicked Ananias! 
Art thou return’d? Nay then, it goes downe, 
yet. 

TRIBULATION. Sir, be appeased, he is come 

to humble 
Himselfe in spirit, and to aske your patience, 
If too much zeale hath carried him, aside, 
From the due path. 

Sus. Why, this doth qualifie! 

Tri. The Brethren had no purpose, verely, 
To give you the least grievance; but are ready 
To lend their willing hands, to any project 
The spirit, and you direct. 

Sus. This qualifies more! 

Tri. And, for the orphanes goods, let them 

be valew’d, 
Or what is needfull, else, to the holy worke, 
It shall be numbered: here, by me, the Saints 
Throw downe their purse before you. 

Sus. This qualifies, most! 

Why, thus it should be, now you understand. 

Have I descours’d so unto you, of our stone? 
And, of the good that is shall bring your cause? 
Shrew’d you, (beside the mayne of hiring forces 
Abroad, drawing the Hollanders, your friends, 
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From th’ Indies, to serve you, with all their 
fleete) 
That even the med’cinall use shall make you a 
fraction, 
And party in the realme? As, put the case, 
That some great man in state, he have the gout, 
Why, you but send three droppes of your elixir, 
You helpe him straight: there you have made a 
friend. 
Another has the palsey, or the dropsie, 
He takes your incombustible stuffe, 
Hee’s yong againe: there you have made a 
friend. 
A Lady, that is past the feate of body, 
Though not of minde, and hath her face decay’d 
3eyond all cure of paintings, you restore 
With the oyle of talck; there you have made a 
friend: 
And all her friends. A Lord, that is a leper, 
A knight, that has the bone-ache, or a squire 
That hath both these, you make ’hem smooth, 
and sound, 
With a bare fricace of your med’cine: still, 
You increase your friends. 
Tri. I, ’tis very pregnant. 
Sus. And, then, the turning of this lawyers 
pewter 
To plate, at Christ-masse— 
ANANIAS. Christ-tide, I pray you. 
Sus. Yet, Ananias? 
Ana. I have done. 
Sus. Or changing 
His parcell guilt, to massie gold. You cannot 
But raise you friends. With all, to be of 
power 
To pay an armie, in the field, to buy 
The king of France, out of his realmes; or 
Spaine, 
Out of his Indies: what can you not doe, 
Against lords spirituall, or temporall, 
That shall oppone you? 
Trr. Verily, ’tis true. 
We may be temporall lords, our selves, I take 
st. 
Sus. You may be anything, and leave off to 
make 
Long-winded exercises: or suck up 
Your ha, and hum, in a tune. I'll not denie 
But such as are not graced, in a state, 
May, for their ends, be adverse in religion, 
And get a tune, to call the flock together: 
For (to say sooth) a tune do’s much, with 
women, 
And other phlegmatick people, it is your bell. 
Ana. Bells are prophane: a tune may be 
religious. 
Sus. No warning with you? Then, farewell 
my patience. 
*Slight, it shall downe: I will not be thus tor- 
tur’d, 
Tri. I pray you, sir. 
Sus. All shall perish. I have spoke it. 
Tri. Let me find grace, sir, in your eyes; 
the man 
He stands corrected: neither did his zeale 
(But as your selfe) allow a tune, some-where. 
Which, now, being to’ard the stone, we shall 
not need. 
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Sus. No, nor your holy vizard, to winne 
widdowes 
To give you legacies; or make zealous wives 
To rob their husbands, for the common cause: 
Nor take the start of bonds, broke but one day, 
And say, they were forfeited, by providence. 
Nor shall you need, ore-night to eate huge 
meales, 
To celebrate your next daies fast the better: 
The whilst the Brethren, and the Sisters, 
humbled, 
Abate the stiffness of the flesh. Nor cast 
Before your hungrie hearers, scrupulous bones, 
As whether a Christian may hawke, or hunt; 
Or whether, matrons, of the holy assembly, 
May lay their haire out, or weare doublets: 
Or have that idoll starch, about their linnen. 
Ana. It is, indeed, and idoll. 
Tri. Mind him not, sir. 
I doe command thee, spirit (of zeale, but trou- 
ble) 
To peace within him. Pray you, sir, goe on. 
Sus. Nor shall you need to libell ’gainst the 
prelates, 
And shorten so your eares, against the hearing 
Of the next wire-drawne grace. Nor, of ne- 
cessitie, 
Raile against playes, to please the alderman, 
Whose daily custard you devoure. Nor lie 
With zealous rage, till you are hoarse. Not 
one 
Of these so singular arts. Nor call your selves 
By names of Tribulation, Persecution, 
Restraint, Long-patience, and such like, affected 
By the whole family, or wood of you, 
Onel} for glorie, and to catch the eare 
Of the disciple. 
Tri. Truely, sir, they are 
Wayes, that the godly Brethren have invented, 
for the propagation of the florious cause, 
As very notable meanes, and whereby, also, 
Themselves grow soone, and profitably famous. 
Sus. O, but the stone, all’s idle to ’it! 
nothing! 
The art of angels, nature’s miracle, 
The divine secret, that doth flye in clouds, 
From east to west: and whose tradition 
Is not from men, but spirits. 
Ana. I hate traditions: 
I do not trust them 
Tri. Peace. 
Ana. They are Popish, all. 
will not peace. I will not—— 
Tri. Ananias. 
Ana. Please the prophane, to grieve the 
godly: I may not. 
Sus. Well, Ananias, thou shalt over-come. 
Tri. It is ignorant zeale, that haunts him, 
sir, 
But truely, else, a very faithfull brother, 
A botcher: and a man, by revelation, 
That hath a competent knowledge of the truth. 
Sus. Has he a competent summe, there, 7’ 
the bagg, 
To buy the goods within? I am made guardian, 
And must, for charitie, and conscience sake, 
Now, see the most be made, for my poore or- 
phane: 
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Though I desire the Brethren, too, good gay- 
ners. 
There, they are, within. When you have view’d, 
and bought hem, 
And tane the inventorie of what they are, 
They are readie for projection; there’s no more 
To doe: cast on the med’cine, so much silver 
As there is tinne there, so much gold as brasse, 
I'll gi’ it you in, by waight. 
Tri. But how long time, 
Sir, must the Saints expect, yet? 
Sus. Let me see, 
How’s the moone, 
dayes hence 
He will be silver potate; then, three dayes, 
Before he citronise: some fifteene dayes, 
The magisterium will be perfected. 
Ana. About the second day, of the third 
weeke, 
In the ninth month? 
Sus. Yes, my good Ananias. 
Tri. What will the orphanes goods arise to, 
thinke you? 
Sus. Some hundred 
fill’d three carres, 
Unladed now; you'll make sixe millions of 
*hem. 
But I must ha’ more coales laid in. 
Tri. How! 
Sus. Another load, 
And then we ha’ finish’d. 
crease 
Our fire to ignis ardens, we are past 
Finnus equinus, balnei, cineris, 
And all those lenter heats. If the holy purse 
Should, with this draught, fall low, and that 
the Saints 
Doe need a present summe, I have a trick 
To melt the pewter, you shall buy now, in- 
stantly, 
And, with a tincture, make you as good Dutch 
dollers, 
As any are in Holland. 
Tri. Can you so? 
Sus. I, and shall hide the third examination. 
Ana. It will be joyfull tidings to the Breth- 
ren. 
Sus. But you must carry it, secret. 
Tri. I, but stay, 
This act of coyning, is it lawfull? 
Ana. Lawfull? 
We know no magistrate. 
This’s forraine coyne. 
Sus. It is no coyning, sir. 
It is but casting. 
Tri. Ha? you distinguish well. 
Gasting of money may be lawfull. 
Ana. ‘Tis, sir. : 
Tri. Truely, I take it so. 


Sus. There is no scruple, 
Sir, to be made of it; beleeve Ananias: 
This case of conscience he is studied in. 
Tri. I'll make a question of it, to the Breth- 
ren, 
Ana. *The Brethren shall approve it lawfull, 
doubt not. 
Where shall’t be done? 


now? Eight, nine, ten 
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Sus. For that we'll talke, anone. Knock 
without 
There’s some to speake with me. Goe in, I 
pray you, 
And view the parcells. That’s the inventorie. 
I’ll come to you straight. 


(Exeunt Tribulation and Ananias). 


ELEGY ON SHAKESPEARE. 


By Ben Jonson. From “Encyclopaedia of 
Poetry.” (McKay). 


To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame: 
While I confess thy writings to be such, 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much. 


* * * * 


Soul of the age! 
Th’ applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakespeare rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room: 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 
I mean with great, but disproportion’d muses: 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell how far thou didst our Lily outshine, 
Or sportive Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 
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And though thou had’st small Latin and less 

Greek, 
From thence to honor thee, I will not seek 
For names; but call forth thund’ring A¢schylus, 
Euripides and Sophocles to us, 
Pacuvius, Accuis, him of Cordova dead, 
To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 
And shake a stage; or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 
And all the muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 
Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines! 

* * * * 


Sweet swan of Avon! What a sight it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced and made a constellation there! 

Shine forth thou star of poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping 
stage, 

Which, since thy flight from hence hath mourn- 
ed like night, 

And despairs day but for thy volumes light! 


History 


Lesson XVI 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of 
Boox News. The history of ancient Greece commenced the course, including 
the rise of Athens to the Peloponnesian War, the war itself, the Spartan su- 
premacy and the Theban and Macedonian supremacy, to the division of Alexan- 
der’s Empire and the end of Greek independence. 

Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue. The present lesson studies the religion of Rome. 

As a reference book “Ancient His'ory,’’ by Myers and Allen (American Book 


Co.,) has been used. 


Rome 


RELIGION 


The Roman religion was a form of nature- 
worship. Special spirits were assigned to the 
management of the various departments of the 
natural world. Thus, Vulcan was the god of 
fire, corresponding to the Greek Hephaestus; 
Neptune ruled the sea, Poseidon in Greek. Un- 
like the Greeks, the Romans did not endow 
their gods with human or tangible form. They 
regarded them as abstractions, forces and wor- 
shipped not by image but by symbol. They 
built temples to the cardinal virtues and to 
other abstract qualities. Few stories grew up 
about their gods; though in the religious ob- 
servances there was a splendor and elaborate- 
ness that did not attend the Greek cerémonials. 

Jupiter was god of the sky and the atmos- 
phere, and guardian of the vine; there were 


Juno, Minerva and Mars, the last two, goddess 
of wisdom and god of battle, were considered 
special protectors of the Latins, who, it will be 
remembered were essentially a war-like people. 
Janus, the god of beginnings, was invoked at 
the beginning of every prayer. 

A significant feature in Roman religion was 
the worship of Vesta, goddess of the hearth, 
and common to Greek and Rome. Each house- 
hold had its family altar, its worship of the 
household gods and deified ancestors. The 
gens, the tribe and the city each had an altar 
under the patronage of Vesta. The Roman 
temple of Vesta stood in the Forum and the 
Vestal Virgins, at first four, then six in 
number, maidens of free birth, tended the fire, 
which was kept continuously burning on the 
altar. If the fire died out, it had to be re- 
kindled by a pure flame, struck from flint. For 
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a virgin to break her vows meant general 
disaster. 

The Romans had numerous festivals, festi- 
vals of harvest and of field and games con- 
sisting of horse-races, etc. The Circus Maxi- 
mus was the place where the games were held 
—in the valley between the Palatine and the 
Aventine. 


THe RoMAN CALENDAR. 


The first day of the Roman month was the ap- 
pearance of the new moon. This day was the 
Kalends. At first ten months made a year but 
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twelve months as a standard was adopted at an 
early date. 


THe RoMAN CHARACTER. 


The Romans were stern, stiff and war-like. 
They were totally lacking in aesthetic quali- 
ties. Yet they were more virtuous than the 
Greeks and more practical. They shone not in 
art and literature, but in war and government 
and the foundations of government which they 
laid down have existed through all the cen- 
turies and still form the basis of laws. and of 
government organization. 


Mythology 


Lesson V 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September, 1904, issue of Boox 


NEws. 


It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world and the 


creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus to Mt. 


Caucasus. 


The lessons following have consisted of stories from Greek Mythology con- 
cerning the gods and their relationship to men. 
The Story of Cupid and Psyche, told in the present lesson, has been cele- 


brated by many poets. 


Thomas Moore told the tale in verse, Keats and Morris 


and Milton all sang of the loveliness of the maiden who later became one of the 


Olympians. 


Three selections from English poets, bearing upon the story of Cupid and 


Psyche are reprinted below. 
CupID AND PsycHeE. 


Innocent Psyche offended Venus merely by 
being beautiful. So lovely was she that people 
came from far and near to marvel at her and 
the altars of the love goddess were abandoned. 
So, after the manner of that fair Olympian, 
whose actions were oftentimes anything but 
goddess-like, the subtle Venus planned her re- 
venge and called upon her mischievous son, 
Cupid, to accomplish it, a task by no means 
unwelcome to that angel-faced imp. But for 
once young Eros overstepped the mark. He 
filled two cups with waters from the fountains 
in the Garden of Venus, one of which was bit- 
ter and one sweet. Then he sought the cham- 
ber of Psyche wherein she lay sleeping, touched 
her lips with the bitter liquid and her side with 
his arrow. The touch awakened the girl, to the 
undoing of the god, who, in his confusion 
wounded himself with the arrow. But scarcely 
heeding this disaster, he hastened to undo what 
he had done and poured the sweet water over 
Psyche’s fair hair. After that, though no less 
beautiful, the girl ceased to receive .attentions 
from admirers and no man sought her in mar- 
riage, so that, in her‘loneliness, she came al- 
most to hate her own fairness. 

Alarmed, her parents besought advice of the 
oracle of Apollo, and the answer came that 
their daughter was fated for no mortal lover 
but that her destiny awaited her on the top of 
the mountain, in the form of a monster, feared 
by gods and men. 


Psyche accepted the decree and in accordance 
with it bade her parents prepare her nuptial 
and lead her to the mountain. They set out 
and when the base of the steep was reached, 
she was lifted by a gentle wind and raised 
gently, being finally set down in a most invit- 
ing glade. Here she slept and on awaking, 
set out to explore her surroundings. Pres- 
ently she came into a leafy grove. Here the 
music of the birds made glorious harmony; 
tall, splendid trees lined cool, green avenues; 
fountains played with gentle music and the 
falling water sparkled in the gleams of the 
penetrating sunlight. 

A palace presented itself to view, stately and 
magnificent. The doors were open and Psyche 
entered. Gold columns supported lofty ceil- 
ings; gems glittered all round and about; it 
was a veritable fairy palace, a place of enchant- 
ment. Soft voices murmured and whispers told 
the maiden that here she was mistress, that 
about her were innumerable but invisible serv- 
ants. She was directed to the bath and after 
this refreshment and a slight repose, she was 
led to the dining-hall, where was spread a 
sumptuous banquet. 

Her lord came only at night and in the dark- 
ness. He was gentle and loving and aroused 
in her a reciprocal affection. Often she begged 
him to allow her to view him, but he was firm in 
refusal. He loved her and wanted her love; 
nothing more was permissible. Calamity would 
follow a revelation of his person. 

For a time Psyche was content, but after a 
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bit she desired to have her sisters visit her. 
The Zephyrs were dispatched to bring them 
and Psyche showed them with pride and joy 
her luxurious home and its treasures. The 
inevitable feminine jealousy was aroused and 
the sisters questionéd so insistently that they 
finally discovered the secret. Then they taunt- 
ed and suggested and tempted. 

After they were gone, Psyche prepared to 
follow their instructions, so moved with cur- 


By courtesy of David McKay 
From Bulfinch's ‘‘ Age of Fable."’ 


PSYCHE WITH THE URN (R. Beyschlag) 


iosity and fear was she. That night, while her 
husband slept, she arose lightly from the couch 
and procuring a knife and a lamp, the knife to 
kill, if her husband proved a monster, she stole 
back and looked upon her sleeping lord. What 
she beheld, was the beautiful young God of 
Love, with his fair skin, his golden curls and 
shining wings. A drop of burning oil from 
her lamp fell and touched his shoulder. He 
awoke and with not a word, flew out into the 
night. The unhappy girl besought him to re- 
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turn; in her eagerness she fell from the win- 
dow, and the god paused to reproach her, 
gently and sorrowfully. She was to see him no 
more, but to return to her sisters. The palace 
vanished and she was left near her old home. 
The sisters, in efforts to reach the mountain, 
hoping to win Cupid’s favor, were cast from a 
precipice. 

Psyche wandered far and wide in search of 
her lost husband. One day she did a deed of 
kindness for Ceres, goddess of the harvests, 
and Ceres sent her to Venus, bidding her 
propitiate the mother of Cupid. Venus set 
hard tasks for the girl to do, for the Love-god 
was ill of his wound and the necessary nursing 
had further irritated his parent. Psyche was 
told to sort seeds of many kinds cast into an 
alarming confusion. Cupid sent an ant and the 
work was done, but Venus, perceiving the 
means, set a still harder trial. This, too, Psyche 
managed with divine aid, whereupon she of 
Paris’s favor dispatched the girl to Prosperine 
in Hades, to fetch back some of the beauty of 
Pluto’s queen. 

Psyche reached the nether world, told her 
errand and received a sealed box with instruc- 
tions not to open it. But curiosity prevailed 
and she lifted the lid, letting out heavy sleep 
which immediately overcame her. Cupid saved 
her this time, by awaking her and gathering the 
sleep back into the box. Then the Love-God 
appealed to Jove, Psyche was made immortal 
and the marriage ratified. A daughter, Pleas- 
ure, was later born to them. 


TO PSYCHE. 


By John Keats. 


From “The Poems of John Keats.” Caxton 
Thin Paper Series. (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


Keats mentions in a note prefixed to the Ode 
to Psyche that he lauds her as being a more 
recent goddess in the Olympian set. He says, 
“You must recollect that Psyche was not em- 
bodied as a goddess before the time of 
Apuleius the Platonist, who lived after the Au- 
gustan age, and consequently the goddess was 
never worshipped or sacrificed to with any of 
the ancient fervour, and perhaps never thought 
of in the old religion; I am more orthodox 
than to let a heathen goddess be so neglected.” 


O Goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, 


wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung, 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear: 
Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes? 
I wandered in a forest thoughtlessly, 
And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whispering roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there 
ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 
’Mid hushed, cool-rooted flowers fragrant-eyed, 
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Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 

They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced and their pinions too; 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu 
As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 

At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 

The winged boy I knew; 

But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 


O latest-born and loveliest vision far 

Of all Olympus’ faded heirarchy! 

Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 

Fairer than these, though temple thou hast 
none, 

Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 

Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 

Upon the midnight hours; 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 

From chain-hung censer teeming; 

No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 

Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 

O brightest though too late for antique bows, 

Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the air, the water and the fire; 

Yet even in these days so far retired 

From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 

Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see and sing. by mine own eyes inspired. 

So let me be thine choir, and make a moan 

Upon the midnight hours! 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 

From swinged censer teeming: 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 

Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of my mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new-grown with 
pleasant pain, 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 

Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 

Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by 
steep; 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds and 
bees, 

The moss-lain Dryads, shall be lull’d to sleep; 

And in the midst of this wide quietness 

A rosy sanctuary will I dress 

With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 

With buds, and bells and stars without a name. 

With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 

Who breeding flowers, will never breed the 
same: 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 

That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love in! 


SONG TO PSYCHE 
From “Cupid and Psyche” in “The Earthly 
Paradise,” by William Morris. Selected from 


“The Poems of William Morris.” Edited by 
Percy Robert Colwell. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 
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O pensive, tender maid, downcast and shy, 
Who turnest pale e’en at the name of love, 
And with flushed face must pass the elm-tree by, 
Ashamed to hear the passionate grey dove 
Moan to his mate, thee too the god shall move, 
Thee too the maidens shall ungird one day, 
And with thy girdle put thy shame away. 


What then, and shall white winter ne’er be done 

Because the glittering frosty morn is fair? 

Because against the early-setting sun 

Bright show the gilded boughs, though waste 
and bare? 

Because the robin singeth free from care? 

Ah! these are memories of a better day 

When on earth’s face the lips of summer lay. 


From Bulfinch's ‘‘ Age of Fable.” (McKay.) 
PSYCHE AT THE COUCH OF CUPID (P. Thumann) 


Come then, beloved one, for such as thee 

Love loveth, and their hearts he knoweth well, 

Who hoard their moments of felicity, 

As misers hoard the medals that they tell, 

Lest on the earth but paupers they should 
dwell: 

“We hide our love to bless another day; 

The world is hard, youth passes quick,” they 
say. 


Ah, little ones, but if ye could forget 

Amidst your outpoured love that you must die, 

Then ye, my servants, were death’s conquerors 
yet, 
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And love to you should be eternity, 

How quick soever might the days go by: 
Yes, ye are made immortal on the day 

Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh. 


Thou harkenest, love? O make no semblance 
then 

That thou art loved, but as thy custom is 

Turn thy grey eyes away from eyes of men. 

With hands down-dropped, that tremble with 
thy bliss, 

With hidden eyes, take thy first lover’s kiss; 

Call this eternity which is to-day, 

Nor dream that this our love can pass away. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
By Thomas Moore 


They told her that he, to whose vows she had 
listened 
Thro’ cone fleeting hours, was a Spirit un- 
est ;— 
Unholy the eyes, that beside her had glis- 
tened, 
And evil the lips she in darkness had prest. 


“When next in thy chamber the bridegroom 
reclineth, 

“Bring near him thy lamp, when in slumber 
he lies; 

“And there, as the light o’er his dark features 
shineth, 

“Thou’lt see what a demon hath won all thy 
sighs!” 


Too fond to believe them, yet doubting, yet 
fearing, 

When calm lay the sleeper she stole with her 
light; 
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And saw,—such a vision!—no image, appearing 
To bards in their day-dreams, was ever so 
bright. 


A youth, but just passing from childhood’s 
sweet morning, 

While round him still lingered its innocent ray; 

Tho’ gleams, from beneath his shut eyelids 
gave warning 

Of summer-noon lightnings that under them 
lay. 


His brow had a grace more than mortal 
around it, 

While, glossy as gold from a fairyland mine, 

His sunny hair hung, and the flowers that 
crowned it 

Seemed fresh from the breeze of some garden 
divine. 


Entranced stood the bride, on that miracle gaz- 
ing, 

What late was but love is idolatry now; _ 

But, ah—in her tremor the fatal lamp raising— 

A sparkle flew from it and dropt on his brow. 


All’s lost—with a start from his rosy sleep 
waking, 

The Spirit flashed o’er her his glances of fire; 

Then, slow from the clasp of her snowy arms 
breaking, 

Thus said, in a voice more of sorrow than ire: 


“Farewell—what a dream thy suspicion hath 
broken! 

“Thus ever Affection’s fond vision is crost; 

“Dissolved are her spells when a doubt is but 
spoken, , 

“And love, once distrusted, forever is lost!” 
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BuccaNnEERS, THE. A Story of the Black Flag 
in Business. By Henry M. Hyde. Frontis- 
piece by Bert Knight. 236 pp. 12mo. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 

This novel of modern business methods ran 
serially in “The Saturday Evening Post.” Its 
central figure is the president and owner of a 
great factory which he has built up in ten years 
from nothing, and he is engaged in defending 
it against infringements, rivals and envious sub- 
ordinates. The movement of the story is rapid. 
Its action follows the lines laid bare by dis- 
closures of the management of various monop- 
lies. A love story threads its way through, giv- 
ing a poetic feature. An ugly impression is 
produced by the entire narrative. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN Oxp-Maip, THe. By Lou 
Lawrence. 223 pp. 16mo. Press of “The 
Rose-Jar.” 


This “Confession” depicts at some length, 
the “Old Maid’s” childhood and growth. “The 
precocity of my childish intellect,” the author 
naively says, “did not reach a stage to create 
wonder, but was much beyond the average.” 
She never believed herself verybad, though she 
admits she was guilty of “misdemeanors.” She 
has one or two love affairs which come to 
nought, and the story ends with a semi-apology 
for ‘any lack of harmony” which exists. 


LittLE Fountain oF Lire, A. By Marion Fos- 


ter Washburn. 16mo. Rand, Mc- 


Nally & Co. 

A readable and pleasing story of how a young 
invalid girl was roused to life and ambition 
through mission work. The romance is in- 
conspicuous but tender. 


232 pp. 


DAUGHTER OF JAEL, A. By Lady Ridley, au- 
thor of “Anne Mainwaring,” etc. 334 pp. 
12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 


A novel whose story leads through intricate 
mazes of lovemaking apparently by the “wrong” 
people. Interest is held by a tragic and patheti- 
cally interwoven bit of description, of a 
poor, misguided woman, a user of “drugs” of 
all descriptions. She closely influences the en- 
tire work, narrowly wrecks the lives of two at 
least of the characters, and ultimately commits 


suicide by an unintentional overdose of chloro- 
form. Her death ends an uphappy estrange- 
ment. The story is somewhat morbid and over- 


strained. 


By William 
I2mo. 


EIGHTEEN Mites From Home. 
T. Hodge. Illustrated. 230 pp. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


This little volume “To the memory of James 
A. Herne” is laid’in the scenes and among the 
people Mr. Herne so long depicted in his stage 
pictures of homely life. “Joseph” has many 
ups and downs in life and “was thinking of— 
walking home” because he had no money in his 
pocket, and home is only eighteen miles away. 
This is an example of the pathos, which, de- 
spite an occasional touch of humor, pervades 
the story. 


By Newell 


Quest oF JoHN CHAPMAN, THE. 
The Mac- 


Dwight Hillis. 349 pp. tI2mo. 
millan Co. 


Dr. Hillis, the successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher, has followed his example in writing a 
novel, with this broad difference that Mr. 
Beecher wrote of his early New England as- 
sociations, and Dr. Hillis has made a careful 
historical study of the character of one of the 
most interesting figures in American history 
—John Chapman, who, between 1790 and 1815 
devoted himself to travel through the wilder- 
ness, much of it drifting down the Ohio in a 
boat, planting fruit trees wherever he found an 
open space, protecting them with a brushwood 
fence from the deer, and leaving them for the 
profit of coming settlers. This self-imposed and 
philanthropic task was carried on for a gen- 
eration and made him, as Dr. Hillis justly 
says, “The Patron Saint of the American Or- 
chard.” Out of the scanty records of his life 
there is woven in this historical novel a con- 
tinuous narrative of absorbing interest show- 
ing much wide and careful study. This romance 
is certain to play a part in historical reading 
of the future. 


Scroccins. By John Uri Lloyd, author of 
“Red Head,” etc. Illustrated and decorated 
by Reginald B. Birch. 119 pp. 12mo. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

A new edition, daintily ornamental, of this 
very popular story which first made its appear- 

ance in 1900. 
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TauitHA Cum. By Annie J. Holland. 358 pp. 
12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

A story of deformity cured by Christian Sci- 
ence. The title is taken from the words of 
Christ to the daughter of Jarius, “Talitha 
Cumi,” which is, being interpreted, “Damsel, 
I say unto thee, arise.” 


TicER oF Muscovy, THe. By Fred Whishaw, 
author of “Many Ways of Love,” etc. 332 
pp. 12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 


A love story, full of adventure, of earlier 
England. It carries its two chief characters 
into the Tsar’s domain, much to their later dis- 
comfort and at times, peril. The heroine, how- 
ever, is of so surpassing a loveliness that she 
wins all favor, overcomes all obstacles, merely 
by the charm of her personality, and is even 
invited by the mighty Tsar to share his throne. 
This she ungratefully declines to do and escapes 
the calamity by the help of her English lover. 
They both finally return to the Court of Queen 
Bess, and are married. 


Biography 


BEETHOVEN AND His FoRERUNNERS. By Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason, author of “From Grieg 
to Brahms.” Illustrated. 352 pp. 12mo. The 
Macmillan Co. 

A study of Beethoven’s musical development, 
set in its relations of Palestrila to development 
of the modern spirit in music and his own suc- 
cessive productions, with chapters on Hayden 
and Mozart. Detailed notice later. 


Joun GrititEy, Maine FARMER AND FISHER- 
MAN. By Charles W. Eliot. 72 pp. I2mo. 
American Unitarian Association. 

Volume I in the “True American Types” 
series, a series of small volumes to contain 
sketches of men who represent the best types 
of American manhood in the more humble 
walks of life. 


Joun or Gaunt. By Sydney Armitage-Smith. 
Illustrated. 465 pp. Indexed. 8vo. Archi- 
bald, Constable & Co. 

A study of John of Gaunt which endeavors 
to review the work of a man conspicuous in the 
roll of English princes, but standing always 
rather as a name than as a man known in his 
character as well as for his achievements. The 
volume is a careful, original study in a field 
where a personal portraiture of a great histori- 
cal figure is needed. 


Retrospects. By William Knight. 310 pp. 
8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The editor of a great edition of “Words- 
worth,” the Professor of Philosophy of the 
University of St. Andrews, a Scotchman of 
learning and of letters, brought in touch with 
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the university and literary group of the past 
generation, has in this volume written his 
reminiscences of anecdotes, letters, personal 
impressions, and literary criticism of Thomas 
Carlyle, Frederick Dennison Maurice, Alfred 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, James Martineau, 
Arthur Stanley, Matthew Arnold, W. E. Glad- 
stone, William Davies, James Smethan, Whit- 
well Elwin, Anna Swanwick, and J. Henry 
Shorthouse. 


Story oF My Srruccies, THE. The memoirs 
of Arminius Vambery. Illustrated. In 2 
volumes. 236, 492 pp. 8vo. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


A. Vambery, a Hungarian, Professor of Ori- 
ental languages in the University of Budapest, 
has in these two volumes narrated his early 
struggles as the son of a poor Hungarian peas- 
ant, for education, the amazing journeys which 
he made through Central Asia, in disguise, giv- 
ing the first accurate account of Turkestan, his 
political career in influencing, both in England 
and on the Continent, opinion upon the Eastern 
questions. He has steadily opposed Russia, 
supported the policy of Turkey, and urged the 
value of Mohammedism. The volumes con- 
stitute a most important addition to the history 
of the Eastern question. 


Tuomas Nast: His Periop anp His Pic- 
TURES. By Albert Bigelow Paine. _ IIlus- 
trated. 581 pp. Indexed. 8vo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

See With the New Books. 


True Henry Cray, Toe. By Joseph M. Rog- 
ers. Illustrated. True Biographies. 380 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mr. Rogers, a Philadelphia journalist on the 
staff of the “Inquirer,” has taken up his sub- 
ject, aided by the thorough knowledge of one 
born on Clay soil. There are twenty-four illus- 
trations, showing fac-similes of letters signed by 
great men, the race track where Clay trained 
his thoroughbreds, the Whig banner, a copy of 
a daguerrotype of Clay taken in 1847. The 
book throws much new information on a man 
generally little understood. 


History 


FRoM THE MONARCHY TO THE REPUBLIC IN 
FRANCE, 1788-1792. By Sophia H. MacLe- 
hose, author of “The Last Days of the 
French Monarchy.” Illustrated. 435 pp. 
Iz2mo. James MacLehose & Sons, Edin- 
burgh. 


Miss MacLehose is one of the younger school 
of historians in Great Britain developed by the 
courses in history in its university education. 
This volume, based on original research, con- 
taining extracts from an interesting series of 
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private letters, now first published, reviews the 
struggle between the nation and the Crown 
which led to the fall of the old French mon- 
archy. Well illustrated, with , contemporary 
documents, it brings the story to the imprison- 
ment of Louis XVI in a rapid and continuous 
summary of great events, simply told. 


Gass’s JOURNAL OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION. By Sergeant Patrick Gass, one 
of the persons employed in the expedition. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1811, with fac- 
similes of the original title-page and the five 
original illustrations, a reproduction of a 
rare portrait of Gass and a map of the Lewis 
and Clark route. With an analytical index, 
and an introduction. By James Kendall Has- 
mer, author of “The Story of the Louisiana 
Purchase,” etc. 8vo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A new and handsome edition of a valuable 
work, 


History oF SoutH America, A, 1854-1904. By 
Charles Edmond Akers. Illustrated. 657 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Written after a residence of fourteen years in 
South America, this somewhat bulky 8vo vol- 
ume, illustrated by maps, endeavors to express 
in a single, continuous work, an account of 
the struggle for independence in South Amer- 
ican countries and their development since. 


History OF THE UNITED STATES AND I's PEo- 
PLE, A. From THEIR EARLIEST RECORDS TO 
THE PRESENT Time. By Elroy McKendree 
Avery. In twelve volumes. Volume I. 8vo. 
The Burrows Bros. Co. 


History OF THE UNITED StTaTES FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford 
Rhodes. Vol. V. 1864-1866. 8vo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

This volume, the fifth of a great history, ex- 
tends from Sherman’s march to the sea, to the 
reorganization of Andrew Johnson’s cabinet, 
after his definite declaration opposing the pol- 
icy of the Republican majority in the House. 
Like the preceding volumes, it constitutes the 
one most important record of the period which 
has yet appeared. 


Men WHo Mabe THE Nation, THE. An out- 
line of United States History from 1760 to 
1865. By Edwin E. Sparks. Illustrated. 410 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 


Through chapters on men prominent in each 
epoch, from Franklin to Lincoln, the effort is 
made in this volume to trace both the personal 
and public forces which have changed the old 
phrase, the United States are, to the new 
phrase, the United States is. Close historic 
knowledge is apparent on every page, the treat- 
ment is rapid, cursory and illuminating and 
allusive, rather than descriptive and narrative. 
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By Lady Susan 


My CuinesE Nore Book. 
Indexed. 


Townley. Illustrated. 328 pp. 

8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Interesting notes on the early history of 
China, with its superstitions and barbaric cus- 
toms. “The daughter of the Earl of Chin was 
executed because she disliked immorality; her 
father was pickled.”” The author describes the 
Empire during the Middle Ages, taking up the 
Manchu dynasty, the reign of Kwang-Hsu, the 
Worship of Heaven, Taoism, Buddhism, 
Chinese, the Classics, the present government 
of China, Shanghai, Peking, The Dragon 
Throne, etc. The volume has abundant illus- 
trations and gives much interesting informa- 
tion. 


PATHFINDERS OF THE West. By A. C. Laut, 
author of “Lords of the North,” etc. Il- 
lustrated by Remington and others. ' 368 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 
Reserved for later notice. 


THOMAS PLATTER AND THE EDUCATIONAL REN- 
AISSANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Paul Monroe. 222 pp. 12mo. International 
Education Series. D. Appleton & Co. 

The life of a great scholar and educator of 
the sixteenth century, based on his autobiog- 
raphy, ore of the most interesting documents 
in the history of the schools of the Renais- 
sance, is made the text of an illuminating study 
of the conditions of three centuries ago from 
which modern education has developed. 


Religion 


CHRISTIAN Opportunity, THE. Being ser- 
mons and speeches delivered in America. By 
Randall Thomas Davidson. With frontis- 
piece. 233 pp. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 


The sermons and addresses by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury during his recent visit in 
this country from his sermon at Quebec to the 
dinner at the close of his visit. 


Misstons AND MopeErN History. A study of 
the missionary aspects of some great move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. By Rob- 
ert E. Speer. In two vols. 12mo. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

Lecttires in Beloit College and before the 
Theological Seminary in Hartford and New 
Brunswick, and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, form the basis of many of these chapters 
which review in two volumes, the recent his- 
tory of modern missions. The first takes up 
Asiatic development in the Taiping rebellion, 
the Indian mutiny, the religion of the Bab and 
the reform movement in Hindooism, with chap- 
ters on the development of Africa, and the 
emancipation in Latin-America. The second 
volume treats of modern conditions, the two 
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recent risings in China, North and South; Ja- 
pan, the Armenian Massacres, the disappear- 
ance of Spanish power and the immigration 
of the Slav, with a closing chapter on the re- 
lations between missions and the current world 
movements. Throughout there is an effort to 
identify missions, with the broader problem of 
man. While the information is almost wholly 
from familiar sources, the author’s power of 
exposition renders the work most stimulating. 


CoLLECTs FOR THE SEVERAL SUNDAYS AND 
Hoty Days THRouGcHouT THE YEAR, THE. 
Also in the occasional offices prescribed in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 124 pp. 18mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

-The Collects of the Protestant Episcopal 
Prayer Book for Sundays, Holidays, and oc- 
casional Offices, printed in a single volume, 
slightly archaic in type with a note indicating 
the time of the first composition of each. 


On Hotny Scripture AND Criticism. Ad- 
dresses and sermons. By Herbert Edward 
Ryle. 187 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

A reprint of the collection of the addresses 
and sermons, covering a period of some fifteen 
years, delivered by Herbert Edward Ryle, 
D. D., Bishop of Winchester. 


On THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Sermons and 
addresses. By Herbert Edward Ryle. 273 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 


The Bishop of Winchester has gathered in 
this volume addresses bearing in various ways 
on the position of the Church of England, its 
clergy, its members, and its rites, ceremonies 
and belief. The sermons are short. Expository, 
rather than controversial, ranging over all 
phases, from a discourse on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, to a sermon on an issue between 
the Roman and Protestant communions like 
the adoration of the Virgin, which carefully 
rehearses the arguments which have led the 
Church of England to omit worship either to 
the Virgin or Saints, though as Bishop Ryle 
says, “Our Church of England teaching may 
appear severe and unsympathetic.” 


OuTLINEs OF THE SyNopTic REcorpD. A sum- 
mary of the narrative of the first three gos- 
pels in the light of modern criticism. By the 
Rev. Bernard Hugh Bosanquet and Regin- 
ald A. Wenham. 278 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The joint authors of this work, the first of 
whom is Vicar of Thames Ditton, have address- 
ed themselves to the task of weaving into a con- 
tinuous analysis the record contained in the 
three Synoptic Gospels, considered with refer- 
ence to the common source of mingled tradi- 
tion and the earlier records of Logia, from 


News 


which all three drew. The scanty knowledge 
as to the origin of these Gospels is summar- 
ized. This is followed by an analysis of their 
record on each of the subjects embraced from 
infancy to the Resurrection, John beirig used 
as a side light upon the more direct utterances 
of the Synoptics. 


PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE. By Minot J. Sav- 
age, author of “Out of Nazareth,” etc. 226 
pp. 12mo. American Unitarian Association. 


In an interesting introduction, Robert Coll- 
yer, to whom this book is dedicated, says that 
he turned over to his successor, the following 
subjects: “The God We Worship,” “The Christ 
We Love,” “The Heaven We Hope For,” “The 
Hell We Fear,” “The Bible We Accept,” “The 
Divine Inspiration,” “The Salvation We Be- 
lieve In,” and “The Church We Belong To.” 
On them he had hoped some day to write ser- 
mons, but the hour had never come. Minot J. 
Savage, the Pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, has made these subjects the text of an 
eloquent exposition of the Unitarian Creed. 


PRAYERS IN THE SENATE. Prayers offered in 
The Senate of the United States in the Winter 
Session of 1904. By Edward E. Hale, Chap- 
lain. 136 pp. 1I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


Dr. Hale was unanimously elected Chaplain 
of the Senate. He has reprinted in this volume 
the stenographic reports of the prayers which 
he delivered during the Session from January 
5, 1904, to April 21, 1904. They are simple, di- 
rect and unstudied petitions. 


Rosary 1N RuyMeE, Tue. By John B. Tabb. 
I!lustrated. 58 pp. 16mo. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 

A poetical version of the “Mysteries” on 
which is founded the Christian faith—the An- 
nunciation, the Visitation, the Crucifixion, ete. 


SEEKING LIFE AND OTHER SERMONS. By the 
Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks. Tenth series. 367 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


One of a series, this being the tenth, of the 
collection of sermons delivered by Bishop 
Brooks. The series comprises sermons written 
in various periods of his life, and represent 
every quality which so endeared him to his 
hearers. This volume contains 21 sermons, all 
bearing largely despite their varying titles, on 
the subject of the first, “Seeking Life,” and 
this volume ends the series. 


SHort History oF THE WESTMINSTER As- 
SEMBLY, A. By W. Beveridge. 165 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. T. & T. Clark, London. 

This history of the Westminster Assembly is 
prompted in part by the fresh attention drawn 
in Scotland to the creed it adopted by the de- 
cision of the House of Lords that it is not open 
to change. The notes deal with this issue, giv- 
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ing the precise steps by which the creed was 
adopted in Scotland. The book is drawn from 
familiar sources and shows on every page the 
office for which it was prepared, a popular his- 
tory and exposition of a religious assembly, 
suddenly made important by the decision of the 
House of Lords, which apparently renders it 
irrepealable for all time. 


Story oF A Mission INDIAN, THE; OR, SUN- 
SHINE IN A DarK Piace. By Kathryn Wal- 
lace. Books for the Children of Mary. II- 
lustrated. 64 pp. 16mo. Richard G. Badger. 
This religious juvenile, written from the ex- 

periences of a Roman Catholic Mission in 

Southern California, tells the story of an Indian 

boy with a genuine sympathy for the worship of 

which he was a part. 


Voice oF NATuRE; or, THE Sout or THINGS, 
Tue. By Rev. Charles Wagner, author of 
“The Simple Life,” etc. With frontispiece. 
12mo. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 

See with the New Books 


Philosophy 


MEASURE OF A MAN, Tue. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson, author of “Seeking the Kingdom,” 
etc. 2907 pp. 12mo, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


A book of the new thought, discussing the 
“natural,” the “rational,” the “scientific” and 
the “spiritual” man, wi-h a second part which 
endeavors to show that the teaching of the 
Gospels is a portion of this new theory. Prac- 
tical suggestions at the close deal with the 
care which a “patient” should use “in selecting 
a healer.” The work is the usual melange ofa 


spiritual interpretation of nature, and a cabal-. 


istic attitude towards the influence of one 


person on another. 


By George Stuart 
8vo. The Mac- 


System oF Metapuysics, A. 
Fullerton. 621 pp. Indexed. 
millan Co. 

See with the New Books 


Political and Social Science 
Economic Essays. By C. F. Dunbar, Political 


Economist and Scientist. Macmillan & Co. 


The untimely death of the author deprived 
this country of one of its foremost economists. 
In this volume his assistant, O. M. W. Sprague, 
has collected papers opening with one on 
Economic Science in America. They are twenty 
in number, nearly half being devoted to bank- 
ing, to which Mr, Dunbar had given special at- 
tention. A sketch of the author by his col- 
league, F. W. Taussig, closes the volume. 
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Poverty. By Robert Hunter. 372 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 


A study of poverty and its extent in the 
United States, based principally upon experi- 
ences in New York city. The poor of the rural 
districts ‘have hardly been mentioned, and the 
working women and the mother have only been 
touched upon. Mr. Hunter reaches the con- 
clusion “that in fairly prosperous times no less 
than 10,000,000 persons in the United States 
are underfed, underclothed and poorly housed.” 
The record is an appalling one, and the first 
which deals unhesitatingly with American op- 
timism on this subject. 


Mopern TarirF History: GERMANY-UNITED 
States-France. By Percy Ashley. With a 
preface by the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, au- 
thor of “The Pathway to Reality,” etc. 359 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Lectures delivered at the London School of 
Economics in the Lent and winter terms of 
1904. They aim, as the author says, to provide 
“a brief and so far as possible unpartisan sketch 
of the development of tariff policy in Germany, 
the United States and France.” Professor 
Ashley, who decides lecturing in the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, has 
held Chairs in Political Economy at Toronto 
University and in Harvard. His experience has 
made him thoroughly familiar both with the 
practical working of the tariff in the countries 
he discusses, as well as its historic and econo- 
mic relations. 


PEDAGOGUES AND Parents. By Ella Calista 
Wilson. 290 pp. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


A book dealing with educational methods and 
presenting the parents’ side of the question. 
The complaint of the author is that all educa- 
tional books are written for the pedagogues and 
by the pedagogues. 


STRUGGLE FOR America, Tue. By R. P. 
Brorup. 93 pp. Paper. 8vo. North and 
South Publishing Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Presented in pamphlet form, taking up suc- 

cessively “Brains and Brute Force,” “Social 

Questions,” “The Fittest to Survive,” “Moral- 

ity and Marriage,” “Revolution and Decay of 

the Human Race in the North,” “Notes and 

Review,” “The Anglo-Saxon Race, with Refer- 

ence to the North,” “The South,” “The Negro” 

and “Immigration.” A Southern study of racial 
problems, white and black. 


WALL STREET SPECULATION: Its TRICKS AND 
Its Tracepies. A lecture by Franklin C. 
Keyes, 77 pp. Paper. 12mo. Columbia Pub- 
lishing Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 

A cursory account of speculation in Wall 
street, vigorously attacking its methods, de- 
nouncing those who combine religion with 
speculation and explaining the various methods 
by which its tricks are worked and its trag- 
edies wrought. 
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WomeEN oF America, THE. By Elizabeth Mc- 
Cracken. 397 pp. I2mo. The Macmillan 
Co. 

The author, in the autumn of 1902, traveled 
over the United States for “The Outlook” in 
order to write a series of articles on the condi- 
tions of American women. This volume con- 
tains these articles, which make a brief sum- 
mary in the form of an essay on the various 
phases of the life of women all over the coun- 
try. “In a small town,” “The South,” “With a 
vote in Colorado,” “In the Club,” “College,” 
“In letters,’ “In professions,” “In teaching,” 
and at the end, “A mother.” This receives the 
smallest space of any one of the subjects con- 
sidered. Mrs. McCracken displays on every 
page the newspaper instinct which sees the 
trivial but interesting in connection with the 
larger subject, and the newspaper limitation of 
knowing nothing except the precise thing which 
she is then engaged in reporting, which she 
gives with great accuracy. 


Workinc MEn’s CoLLece, THE. 1854-1904. 
Records of its history and its work for fifty 
years, by members of the college. Edited by 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. With portraits. 
296 pp. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. ; 


Published in commemoration of the Jubilee 
of the College in England, this volume gives 
the origin, contains personal notes by two of 
the founders and takes up the social life of the 
college, its aims, reminiscences and impressions 
gathered by the students. Processed photo- 
graphs of the founder of the college, and many 
of those interested in its beginning and later 
successes are included in the volume. 


Boys and Girls 


Anpy. By Lucile Lovell, author of “The Wol- 
cott Twins,” etc. Illustrated by Eva M. Na- 
gel. 240 pp. 12mo. The Penn Publishing 
Co. 

The story of a precocious and winsome little 
boy and his dog. The boy meets General 
Washington “fearlessly” and wins his august 
approval. He passes a wholesome, happy child- 
hood, with the usual child’s adventures. 


“Cuuccins,” A TALE OF THE CAPTURE OF SAN- 
traco. By H. Irving Hancock. Illustrated 
by J. C. Claghorn. 93 pp. 12mo. Henry Al- 
temus Co. 

A tale woven around the “youngest hero of 
the army,” a brave, lovable little lad, who has 
many adventures in Cuba. 


DanDELION CotTrace. By Carroll Watson 
Rankin. Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
and Elizabeth R. Finley. 312 pp. 12mo. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

A readable story, telling how four girls made 

a tumble-down cottage into a home-like house 

and had great fun keeping house in it. 


News 


FRECKLES AND TAN. By Rowland C. Bowman. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 68 pp. 16mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

This collection of child’s verse, with a touch 
of James Whitcomb Riley, first appeared in 
1900, and is now reprinted with illustrations by 
Fanny Y. Cory. 


HERMIT OF THE CULEBRA Mountains, THE. By 
Everett McNeil. Illustrated. 522 pp. 1I2mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A boy’s story of adventure, in which two 
boys figure, who receive as an award for merit 
a hunting trip into the Far West, with a famous 
Indian fighter and scout. The story of the 
many stirring incidents and accidents forms 
an interesting boy’s tale, which has as well 
much accurate information of a far-off region. 


JAPANESE Farry Tates. Retold by Teresa 
Pierce Williston. Illustrated by Sanchi O. 
Gawai. 74 pp. 12mo. Rand, McNally & Co. 
A holiday juvenile, profusely illustrated, with 

comic half pages, illustrative of Japanese char- 

acteristics. 


Lonpon Mews. By Catherine A. Janvier. II- 
lustrated. 8vo. Oblong. Harper & Bros. 
Verses by Mrs. Thomas A. Janvier in a rat- 

tling easy movement, on cats in many various 
relations accompanies outline colored draw- 
ings, touching upon the cat in many situations 
from the days of Sackhet to the current time, 
the cats being presented in the fantastic cos- 
tume of different countries. 


Story OF THE FivE REBELLIOUS Dots, THE. 
By E. Nesbit. Illustrated by E. Stuart Har- 
dy. Quarto. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A child’s story, with full-page colored illus- 
trations, of the life and struggles of five dolls. 
Illustrations in outline are exactly fitted for a 
child to color, with the illustrations in color as 
a guide. 


Story oF A Rep Deer, Tue. By J. W. Fortes- 
cue. Illustrated. 212 pp. 16mo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

A boy’s story, written in the style of the 

Jungle Book, telling of Ruddy and her calf, 

and their adventures. 


THROUGH THE Lookinc GLASS AND Wuat 
Avice Saw THERE. By Lewis Carroll. Il- 
lustrated by John Tenniel. 208 pp. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Co. 


A reprint, with the original illustrations, of 
“Lewis Carroll’s” (Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson) successor to “Alice in Wonderland,” 
the little girl who sees “strange doings” 
through a looking glass. It first appeared in 
1871, and the Athenaeum justly said of it in its 
current review that it had “the potentiality of 
happiness for thousands of children of all 
ages.” 
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UNDER THE MrKapo’s Frac. By Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of “On to Pekin,” etc. 
Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 305 pp. I2mo. 
Lee & Shepard. 


A narrative of the adventures of two young 
Americans in Korea and Manchuria, daring 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. It 
closes with the battle of Liao-Yang and forms 
an interesting combination in information and 
fiction. 


WONDERFUL Story OF OLD, THE. By Edward 
S. Ellis, author of “Story of the Greatest 
Nations,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. The M. 
W. Hazen Co., New York. 

A simple retelling of the story of Christ, 
with illustrations reproduced from prints of old 
masterpieces. 


Educational 


BriEF GERMAN COURSE. 
Frederick Monteser. 
can Book Co. 


An introductory German course, comprising 
grammar, exercises, reading and conversation, 
following the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve, of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


By C. F. Kayser and 
363 pp. I2mo. Ameri- 


ComMMERCIAL Law. By D. Curtis Gano. 
sisted by Samuel G@ Williams. 383 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. American Book Co. 

A summary of commercial law, compiled for 
the Rochester Business Institute. Its cita- 
tions of cases are general. It is thrown into 
the form of a code, brief definitions being suc- 
ceeded by a short description of leading cases. 


As- 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By Edward R. Rob- 
bins and Frederick H. Somerville. 173 pp. 
1z2mo. American Book Co. 

A collection of difficult examples in Algebra, 
with an attempt to present a number of ex- 
ercises differing in degree rather than in kind, 
and covering a wide field. An index gives a 
guide to the division of examples. A book in- 
tended more for teachers than pupils in Alge- 
bra. 


Five LittLe STRANGERS AND How TueEy CAME 
gto Live 1N America. By Julia Augusta 
Schwartz, author of “Vassar Studies,” etc. 
Illustrated. 176 pp. 12mo. American Book 
Co. 

A new book in the “Eclectic Readings” series. 
An American Indian boy, a Puritan girl, a 
Chinese boy, a negro girl and a Filippino boy 
are pictured in their daily lives. The language 
is simple, and the illustrations numerous. 
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Four AMERICAN INDIANS. By Edson L. Whit- 
ney and Frances M. Perry. Illustrated. 240 
pp. 12mo. American Book Co. 


A simple presentment of the life-stories of 
four American Indians, who have figured in 
history—Tecumseh, King Philip, Pontiac and 
Osceola. They represent four different periods 
in the history of the Red Men. 


GorTHE’s HERMANN UND Dorotuea. Edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary. By 
Philip Schuyler Allen. With frontispiece. 
257 pp. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 

The Assistant Professor of German Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago has issued a 
new edition of Goethe’s familiar poem, with a 
complete glossary and repetitional exercise, in 
German, based upon the text intended to aid 
the pupil in acquiring command over German 
by rewriting parts of the poem. The notes, 


which are brief, are in English, special effort 
being expended on the vocabulary. 


Grimm’s Farry Taes. Selected and edited for 
children in their third school year. By 
James H. Fasset. Illustrated. 188 pp. 18mo. 


The Macmillan Co: 


A reprint in new guise, of the old, familiar 
“fairy tales,” selected, says the author, “for 
children in their third school year.” 


How WE AreE CLotHEeD: A GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER. By James Franklin Chamberlain, 
author of “How We Are Fed,” etc. Home 
and World Series. 235 pp. 12mo. The Mac- 
millan Co, 


Mr. Chamberlain, of the Department of the 
Geography Normal School, of Los Angeles, 
California, has previously written works on 
“How We Are Fed” and “Exercises in Physi- 
cal Geography.” The present volume deals 
with the manufacture of flax and wool, and 
gives much detail of people and places, all 
abundantly illustrated. 


LA Vipa Es SuENo. By D. Pedro Calderon 
de la Barca. Edited by William Wistar Com- 
fort. 180 pp. I2mo. American Book Co. 
This, the best known of the dramatic pro- 

ductions of the Great Spanish writer, is here 
presented in a form suited to the requirements 
of American classes. Intended for advanced 
work, the text is not overburdened with notes 
of an elementary character, but variations of 
syntax are pointed out, and obscure meanings 
are made clear by suggestions of free transla- 
tions. A vocabulary is included. 


LEADING Events OF MARYLAND History. 
With topical analyses, references and ques- 
tions for original thought and research. By 
J. Montgomery Gambrill. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Ginn & Co. 

An Historical Reader, first issued in 1903, and 
now revised, which summarizes the chief events 
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in the history of Maryland, for use in schools, 
fully illustrated. Each chapter is accompanied 
by questions and an appendix quotes leading 
documents. A book for Maryland high schools. 


Macau.Lay’s Essay on Appison. Edited by 
Charles Flint McClumpha. With frontispiece. 
184 pp. I2mo. 

The newest addition to the “Gateway Series.” 

It is the kind of classic to put into youthful 


hands. 


Scnoot Cuemistry. By Elroy M. Avery. II- 
lustrated. 423 pp. 12mo. American Book 


Co. 

This book is designed to meet the wants of 
all secondary schools on chemistry and to pro- 
vide a satisfactory text, a sufficient amount of 
individual laboratory work and suitable lecture- 
table demonstrations. It is an entirely new 
book, and possesses the various pedagogical 
features that have made the preceding volumes 
of the Avery series successful and popular. 


Reference 


Faitus AND Fo.K-Lore, A dictionary of na- 
tional beliefs, superstitions, and popular cus- 
toms, past and current, with their 
classical and foreign analogues, described and 
illustrated. By W. Carew Hazlitt. In 2 vols. 
new edition of “The Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


GLossarY OF Worps, PHRASES, NAMES AND 
ALLUSIONS IN THE WorKs OF ENGLISH AU- 
THORS, PARTICULARLY OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
His ConTEMPORARIES. By Robert Nares. 
New edition. With considerable additions 
both of words and examples. By J. O. Halli- 
well and Thomas Wright. 981 pp. 8vo. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


Secret oF PopuLarity, THE, OR How To 
AcHIEVE SociaL Success. By Emily Holt, 
author of “Encyclopaedia of -Etiquette,” etc. 
300 pp. 12mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Something on the order of a book on eti- 

quette, but cast in the form of short essays, on 

“Charm in Conversation,” “How to be a 

friend,” etc. Descriptions of the sort of women 

men admire, and welcome guests are included. 

The volume does not deal wholly with how the 

woman seeker after popularity is to win her 

goal, but gives chapter II to “A bachelor and 

a gentleman.” Many anecdotes give a touch 

of narrative to the advice offered, Mrs. Cleve- 

land’s unfailing tact being quoted. 


Letters 


Artist’s Love Story, An. Told in the letters 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons and 
Her Daughters. Edited by Oswald G. 
Knapp. Illustrated. 231 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 


News 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, when a young man, 
at the opening of a great career, young, hand- 
some, attractive and fickle, was successively in 
love with the two daughters of the great ac- 
tress, Mrs. Siddons. He proposed to both in 
marriage, changed his mind in both cases, and 
was never wedded to either. The letters in this 
double, but somewhat disastrous courtship, 
with the intimacy which continued in spite of 
this, between him and the family, are the sub- 
ject of this volume, illustrated by his own 
sketches and paintings. It has the double in- 
terest of giving a new chapter in the life of an 
important English portrait painter, an account 
of a family which 100 years ago furnished the 
leading figures on the English stage, and a nar- 
rative of lovemaking at first hand. 


LETTERS From A PortucuEsE Nun To AN Or- 
FICER IN THE FRENCH Army. ‘Translated by 
W. R. Bowles. Being a reproduction of the 
edition of 1817. 133 pp. 16mo. Brentano’s. 
A reprint of a work which first appeared in 

translation in 1678, and was the subject of 18 

editions from 1669 down to 1893. It now ap- 

pears in a “Reprint of the translation issued by 

W. R. Bowles in 1808” and includes the second 

part of the letters. Picturesque in character, it 

has the interest which attaches to undraped 
passion. 


WoMAN OF THE WorRLD, A. Her counsel to 
other people’s sons and daughters. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. With frontispiece. 302 pp. 
12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 

Letters of advice, written with some humor, 
much good sense, if somewhat practical and 
worldly, the author’s prose being less inter- 
esting than her verse. Many have appeared 
in the New York “American” and other papers. 


Verse 


BALLAD OF READING GaoL, THE. By C 3. 2. 
8vo. E. J. Clode. 

A reprint in parchment cover, rubricated. 
running title, and broad margined page, of 
Oscar Wilde’s remarkable poem on his term 
in Reading Gaol, perhaps the most remarkable 
poem ever printed on prison life. 


LADY OF THE LAKE, THE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With topography of the poem by the late Sir 
George Biddell Airy and notes by Andrew 
Lang. Illustrated. 158 pp. 1I2mo. Adam 
& Charles Black. 

An interesting and artistic reprint significant 
for its pictures in color and photographs of the 
scenes of the poem. 


PHILIPPINE AND OTHER VERSEs. By Erwin C. 
Garrett. 73 pp. I2mo. 
Verses mostly inspired by the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Kipling seems to have been the 
master. Some of them have a commendable de- 
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gree of virility and are touched here and there 
with live fire. The tendency is realistic, one 
sees all the blood and in this way are the hor- 
rors of war dwelt upon. It is really a meri- 
torious volume of war-poetry. 


Sixty Sonnets. By Louis M. Elshemus, Pub- 
lished by Eastman Lewi, New York. 


A small volume of sonnets, the quality of 
which might be better if the quantity were less. 


and Description 


Travel 


By Hamilton 
I2mo. 


BACKGROUNDS OF LITERATURE. 
Wright Mabie. Illustrated. 328 pp. 
The Macmillan Co. 

A new edition, with some additions of the 
book issued by Mr. Mabie just before Christ- 
mas of last year. The present volume is not so 
large and scarcely as beautiful in binding, but it 
is neatly and artistically made. 


BonnIE ScoTLAND. Described by H. A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff. Painted by Sutton Palmer. 
8vo. A. & C. Black, London. 


Contains paintings by Sutton Palmer, re- 
produced in three color process, covering the 
scenery of Scotland, exclusive of the islands, 
which are to make the subject of a second 
volume, accompanied by a letter press frankly 
described as accessory, reviews the country 
and people of the Scot, with an occasional 
anecdote and much local admiration. Its au- 
thor is an Edinboro editor who has written 
upon this subject with affection and along fa- 
miliar lines. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goodrich-Freer, au- 
thor of “Outer Isles,” etc. Illustrated. 379 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


An attempt to describe the inner life of 
Jerusalem, reviewing each of its factors, the 
Oriental churches, the Greeks, Latins, the part 
played by the English Episcopal Church, the 
Moslem both men and women, the Christian 
women in Jerusalem, and various philanthropic 
institutions. The~book is based on residence 
and fills an entirely new place in the literature 
of a city more written about than any other, 
except Rome, London and Paris. 


ScorrisH LIFE AND CHARACTER. Described by 
William Sanderson. Painted by H. J. Dob- 
son. 159 pp. 8vo. Adam & Charles Black. 


Twenty paintings by Scotch artists have been 
reproduced in color by process. These sug- 
gest the text of chapters which cover the folk 
life of Scotland, religious, social, rural and in- 
dustrial. The work is of the gift-book order, 
but will have an agreeable interest for Scotch- 
men. 


and New Editions 
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YEAR IN Europe, A. By Walter W. Moore. 
Illustrated. 358 pp. 8vo. The Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 


A second edition of a very pleasing book of 
travel by the President of Union Theological 
Seminary, in Richmond, Va. The author has 
seen everything in the light of historic and 
literary association and now describes his ob- 
servations and impressions in a spontaneous, 
entertaining way. 


Selections 


Cuants CommunAL. By Horace Traubel. 194 
pp. I2mo. Small, Maynard & Co. 


A reprint of prose and verse by a disciple of 
Walt Whitman, which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia “Conservator,” showing the influence 
of Emerson. 


CoMpPLETED Proverss. By Lisle de Vaux 
Matthewman. Pictures by Clare Victor 
Dwiggins. 16mo. Henry T. Coates & Co. 


Some more of Mr. Matthewman’s clever 
epigrams, with more of Mr. Dwiggin’s clever 
drawings. The book is uniform with “Crank- 
isms” and affords no little amusement and 
agreeable reading for stray moments. There 
are some lessons, too, if one care to look deep 
enough. 


Compiled by 
Houghton, 


THREE YEARS WITH THE POETs. 
Bertha Hazard. 237 pp. I2mo. 
Mifflin & Co. 


A text-book of poetry for children in the 
first years of school to memorize. 


Wit. AND Humor oF WELL Known Quota- 
TIons. Edited by Marshall Brown. 334 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. Small, Maynard & Co. 


A dictionary of quotations with an index of 
first lines, but none of subjects. It covers a 
wide range of authors, including many trivial 
stories, with a large number of newspaper ex- 
tracts most of them from the humorous col- 
umns. In many cases, a familiar quotation is 
succeeded by the variations which various par- 
agraphers have improved on the original ut- 
terances. The book adds one more to the 
many which often prove useful to a speaker 
in search for some illustration or phrase. 


Woman AND HER Wits. Epigrams on Wom- 
an, Love and Beauty. Collected and edited 
by G. F. Monkshood. With frontispiece. 
174 pp. 16mo. H. M. Caldwell Co. 


Quotations gathered from many sources, fol- 
lowing a French work on the same lines. 
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Useful and Fine Arts 


ART OF THE Louvre, THE. By Mary Knight 
Potter. Illustrated. 12mo. L. C. Page & 
Co. 


The oil paintings of the Louvre are made the 
subject of this volume, in which 133 pages of 
the 418, are devoted to the French School. In 
each Gallery, the leading pictures, those in 
which a visitor is most likely to be interested, 
are described with a careful collection of what 
has been said in regard to them by critics and 
men of letters. Page illustrations in process 
repeat familiar paintings. A touch of biog- 
raphy, a little of description, the history of the 
collection, and personal impressions are min- 
gled in a book of value to visitors, and having 
its usefulness to those who are engaged in 
the general study of art. 


Lace: Its Oricin anp History. By Samuel 
L. Goldenberg. Illustrated. 77 pp. 8vo. 
Brentano’s., 


A brief and summary account of lace, glean- 
ed from familiar sources, with processed illus- 
trations, large enough to follow the pattern, 
but adding little either in its text or examples 
to larger works, save as its alphabetic account 
of lace is a useful summary of the subject. 


Lace Book, Tur. By N. Hudson Moore, au- 
thor of “Flower Fables and Fancies,” etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Mr. Moore has preceded this work by “The 
Art China Book,” “The Art Furniture Book,” 
etc. This volume has an artistic frontispiece, 
a photograph in color, of Queen Marie-Amelie 
(wife of Louis-Philippe), showing exquisite 
Brussels lace flounces on her gown, and a 
scarf of the richest decoration. The work 
treats the subject in the broadest and fullest 
possible manner in “parts” and is beautifully 
designed, with decorated pages and many ad- 
mirable reproductions of portraits of famous 
and noted sovereigns and others, together with 
surprisingly clear specimens of old lace. A 
work necessarily similar to many of its kind, 
but differing in its artistic holiday garb, being 
bound and printed in a most exceptional man- 
ner. 


MarRKs OF AMERICAN Potters. By Edwin At- 
lee Barber, author of “Pottery and Por- 
celain in the United States,” etc. Illustrated. 
167 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Patterson & White 
Co., Philadelphia. 

An exhaustive list of the marks of American 
pottery for the century, down to the present 
time, by the one leading authority on the sub- 
ject in the United States. 


ORIENTAL Ruc Book, Tut. By Mary Church- 
ill Ripley. Illustrated. 299 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


See With the New Books. 


News 


ORNAMENT. AND Its AppLicaTion. By Lewis 
F. Day, author of “Pattern Design,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A student’s volume, treating in practical 

fashion the relation between design and ma- 

terial, tools and methods of work, etc. The 
illustrations are particularly good. 

The author, a teacher in South Kensington, 
has continued in this volume his previous dis- 
cussion on “Pattern Design,” “Nature in Or- 
nament,” “Alphabets Old and New,” etc. The 
work rests on the system which has been 
adopted in the school of which he is a part, 
which endeavors to find some way through 
which dull people can design agreeably by rote. 
With the aid of numerous illustrations, orna- 
ment is carried through all the phases famil- 
iar in treatises of this sort, first: conventional 
and applied art, and the character, next: the 
use of various technical tools, and last: the 
limitations of ornament.in its various shapes. 


Games and Sports 


BripcE DEVELOPMENTS. From “The Higher 
Grammar of Bridge.” By Edmund Robert- 
son and A. Hyde-Wallaston. 127 pp. 16mo. 
Brentano’s. 

Extracts from a forthcoming work entitled 
“The Higher Grammar of Bridge” dealing 
mainly with the theory of the game, especially 
with reference to “exclamations.” 


Captain Kipp AND OTHER CHARADES. By 
Florence L. Sahler. 65 pp. 12mo. Robert 
Grier Cooke. 

An agreeable collection of charades, of the 
gift book style. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURAL- 
ist. By L. W. Brownell. Illustrated. 303 
pp. indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 


This issue of The Sportsman’s Library, edit- 
ed by Caspar Whitney, limits itself to field 
photography. Three chapters describe the or- 
dinary appliances of the camera. The rest take 
up tele-photography and the apparatus needed 
for a field worker. The remainder of the book 
—some 200 pages—is divided into descriptions 
in detail of the methods of photography for 
animals, small mammals, birds’ nests, birds and 
their young, fish, reptiles, wild flowers, trees, 
fungi, in the zoos, in camp and woods. 


Miscellaneous 


BECQUEREL RAYS AND THE PROPERTIES OF 
Rapium, Tue. By Hon. R. J. Strutt. 207 
pp. indexed. 8vo. Edward Arnold. 
Assuming only elementary scientifical knowl- 

edge, the author, a Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, the centre of such research in Eng- 

lish Universities, has gathered in a single vol- 
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ume, not large, an account of radio active 
energy, summarized under a discussion of Bec- 
querel Rays. The son and heir of Lord Ray- 
leigh, the most distinguished physicist of Great 
Britain he comes to his knowledge of the sub- 
ject and his capacity for exposition by inheri- 
tance. 


Book or Symsots, Tue. By Henry A. Wise 
Wood. 37 pp. 18mo. William Ritchie. 
A fantasy on life, nature and the world, 
quaintly printed. A pastel of sentiment. 


By Berthe Julienne 
indexed. 12mo. 


French Home CookInc. 
Low. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


A Cook-book that a housewife would enjoy 
handling and making use of. It is full of prac- 
tical recipes and suggestions; many of them 
will be a boon to the woman who is often at a 
loss for variety and novelty in her home cook- 
ing. Dainty ways of serving are set forth ga- 
lore with many photographs to illustrate. 


Jiu-Jitsu. A comphehensive and copiously il- 
lustrated treatise on the wonderful Japanese 
method of attack and self-defense. In one 
volume. By Capt. Harry H. Skinner. Poses 
by B. H. Kuwashima. 118 pp. 12mo. The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

The teacher in Columbia University of this 
Japanese method of self-defense, B. H. Ku- 
washima, furnishes the poses for the photo- 
graphs which explain this code of instruction in 
the Japanese mode df self-defense. An ingeni- 
ous use of the principle of the lever, without 
regard to what is considered foul play by 
Anglo-Saxons in disabling an antagonist. 
LiFe 1n S1nc Sinc. By Number 1500. 276 pp. 

12mo. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

A study of Sing Sing Prison by a convict 
who experienced a term there, giving much 
information in regard to the behavior and life 
of convicts of public note, including a number 
of men who have suffered death in the electric 
chair. 


and New Editions 
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OUTLINE ON THE THEORY OF ORGANIC EvoLu- 
TION, AN. With a description of some of 
the phenomena which it explains. By May- 
nard M..~ Metcalf. Illustrated. 191 pp. in- 
dexed. 8vo. The Macmillan Co. 


The Professor of Biology of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, an institution which still 
seeks the broader cultivation of a_ college 
course, instead of specializing, has presented 
in this volume the lectures on evolution which 
he has delivered in the college to young 
women, many of whom have no intention of 
pursuing the study of biology farther. They 
constitute, therefore, a summary, profusely il- 
lustrated, of the proof of hereditary succession 
and variation in species presented by the dif- 
ference in wild examples and the changes in 
domestication, together with a discussion of 
the means by which this is accomplished. In 
reaching a conclusion between Lamarck and 
Darwin, Professor Metcalf wisely says that 
while much is known about environment, little 
is as yet understood about innate nature and 
the problem as to which is the determining 
cause must be left for further research. ; 


StrRaTEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS, THE. By 
Frank H. Spearman. With maps. 289 pp. 
12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Each of the great systems in which the rail- 
roads of the country are gradually dividing, 
being guided in their metes by geographical 
conditions for the most part, but partly by po- 
litical boundaries, are discussed in this vol- 
ume. The book is full of the admiration, rarely 
reciprocated, the literary man lavishes on the 
practical executive. In some cases, such as the 
Harriman and Hill lines, the centre of the nar- 
rative is the genius of the man who has created 
the system; in the others, as in the Vanderbilt 
and Pennsylvania lines, the chief factor is the 
line itself. On some, as the Rock Island, a 
recent creation of speculation is treated as a 
permanent railroad organism. Historical chap- 
ters on the first Trans-Continental railroad, 
early days, etc., close the work, which is de- 
scriptive rather than statistical. 
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Abbess of Vlaye, The. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. $1.08, postpaid. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


American Literary Criticism. By William Mor- 
ton Payne. $1.40, postpaid. 


Arbitration and the Hague Court. By John 
Watson Foster, $1.00, postpaid. 


Artist’s Love Story, An. Edited by Oswald 
G: Knapp. $3.15; by mail, $3.35. 

Art of the Louvre, The. By Mary Knight 
Potter. $2.00, postpaid. 

Atoms of Empire. By Cutcliffe Hyne. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Avril. By H. Belloc. $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

Baccarat. By Frank Danby. $1.08, postpaid. 


Backgrounds of Literature. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. $1.80, post 15 cents. 


Ballad of Reading Gaol. By C. 3. 3. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Beethoven and His Forerunners. By Daniel 
G. Mason. $2.00, postpaid. 

Bonnie Scotland. Described by A. R. Hope. 
$5.40; by mail, $5.70. 

Bridge Developments. By Edmund Robertson 
and A. Hyde-Wallaston. $1.25, postpaid. 
Buccaneers, The. By Henry M. Hyde. $1.20, 

postpaid. 
Cabbages and King. By O. Henry. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Chants Communal. Horace Traubel. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Christian Opportunity, The. By Randall T. 
Davidson. $1.50, postpaid. 


Dandelion Cottage. By Carroll Watson Ran- 
kin. $1.08, postpaid. 


Dictionary of Faiths and Folk-Lore. 2 vols. 
By W. Carew Hazlitt. $5.40; by mail, $6.00. 


Emmanuel Burden. By Hilaire Belloc. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Europe and the Far East. By Sir Robert K. 
Douglas. $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 


R a Te eee SE 


Evolution of the Constitution. By John Ad- 
am Kasson. $1.50, postpaid. 


Far from the Maddening Girls. By Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Fifty Years of Fleet Street Recollections of 
Sir J. R. Robinson. Compiled by F. Moy 
Thomas. $3.60; by mail, $3.87. 


French Home Cooking. By Berthe Julienne 
Low. $1.20, postpaid. 


From Tokio Through Manchuria With the 
Japanese. By Louis L. Seaman. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 


tion. By Sergeant Patrick Gass. $3.50, post- 
paid. 


Glossary of Words, Phrases and Allusions. 
By Robert Nares. $2.70; by mail, $2.98. 

Guthrie of the “Times.” By Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. $1.08, postpaid. 

History of the United States. Vol. 5. By 
James Ford Rhodes. $3.50, postpaid. 


History of the Westminster Assembly. By 
W. Beveridge. 90 cents; by mail, $1.09. 
History of Yachting. By Author H. Clark. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

In Love’s Garden. By John Cecil Clay. $2.20. 
postpaid. 

Jiu-Jitsu. By Harry H. Skinner. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

John Gilley. By Charles W. Eliot. 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

King Leopold’s Rule in Africa. By Edmund 
D. Morel. $3.75; by mail, $4.01. 

Kitty of the Roses. By Ralph H. Barbour. 
$1.45. 

Lace Book. By N. J. Moore. $5.00, postpaid. 

Lady of the Lake, The. New edition. By Sir 
Walter Scott. $2.00; by mail, $2.21. 

Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. 2 vols. $4.00, postpaid. 

Letters from a Portuguese Nun. Translated 
by W. R. Bowles. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Literary Geography. By W. Sharp. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MON TH—Wanamaker Prices 


Literature of the French Renaissance, The. 2 
vols. By Arthur Tilley. $4.05; by mail, $4.43. 


Little Miss Dee. By Roswell Field. 90 cents, 
postage, Io cents. 


Makers of Song. By Anna Alice Chapin. $1.20, 
postpaid. 


Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 
Robinson. 75 cents, postpaid. 


By Charles E. 


Marathon Mystery, The. 
enson. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Burton E. Stev- 


Marks of American Potters. By Edwin A. 


Barber. 2.25. 


Measure of a Man, The. 
Patterson. 


By Charles Brodie 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Negro, The, and the Negroes. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. $1.25, postpaid. 

New Paola and 
Holdsworth. 


Francesca, A. By Annie 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Nostromo. 
paid. 


By Joseph Conrad. $1.08, post- 


On Holy Scripture and Criticism. 


: By Herbert 
Edward Ryle. 


go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


On the Church of England. By Herbert Ed- 
ward Ryle. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


Oriental Rug Book, The. 


By Mary C. Rip- 
ley. $3.00, postpaid. 


Party Organization and Machinery. By Jesse 
Macy. $1.25, postpaid. 
Pathfinders of the West. By 


é A. C. Laut. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Pedagogues and Parents. By Calista Wilson. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist. 
By L. W. Brownell. $2.00; by mail, $2.28. 


Pillars of the Temple. 


By Minot J. Savage. 
80 cents, postpaid. 


Poverty. By Robert Hunter. $1.50, postpaid. 


Prayers in the Senate. By Edward E. Hale. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Ralph Connor. $1.08, 


Prospector, The. By 
postpaid. 


Quest of John Chapman, The. By 
Dwight Hillis. $1.08, postpaid. 


Newell 
Rachel, A_ Story of the Great Deluge. By 
Ernest N. Smith. $1.08, postpaid. 


Retrospects. By William Knight. 
mail, $2.16. 


$2.00; by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia 


Road in Tuscany, The. 2 vols. By Maurice 


Hewlett. $6.00, postpaid. 


Routine and Ideals. By Le Baron R. Briggs. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Russo-Japanese Conflict, The. By K. Asa- 


kawa. $2.00, postpaid. 


Science and Immortality. By William Osler. 


85 cents, postpaid. 


Scroggins. By John Uri Lloyd. $1.08, post- 


paid 


Sin of David, The. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Story of a Red-Deer, The. By J. W. Fortescue. 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Strategy of Great Railroads, The. By Frank 


H. Spearman. $1.50, postpaid. 


Studies in Prose and Verse. By Arthur Sy- 


mons. $2.25; by mail, $2.37. 


Studies in Virgil. By Terrot R. Glover. $2.70; 
by mail, $2.88. 


Talitha Cumi. By Annie J. Holland. $1.08, 


postpaid. 

Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures. 
3y Albert Bigelow Paine. $5.00, postpaid. 
Thomas Platter and the Educational Renais- 
sance of the Sixteenth Century. By Paul 

Monroe. $1.20, postpaid. 


Three Years With the Poets. Compiled by 
Bertha Hazard. 50 cents; postpaid. 


Tomboy at Work. By Jeannette Gilder. 90 
cents, by mail, 11 cents. 


Walt Whitman. By Isaac Hull Platt. 75 cents, 


postpaid. 


Wanted a Cook. By Alan Dale. $1.08, post- 


paid. 

War Chiefs, The. By Frederick A. Ober. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Wit and Humor of Well-Known Quotations. 
Edited by Marshall Brown. $1.20, postpaid. 


With Kuroki in Manchuria. By F. Palmer. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Women of America, The. By Elizabeth Mc- 


Cracken. $1.50, postpaid. 
Wonderful Story of Old, The. 
Ellis. $1.50 postpaid. 


Year in Europe, A. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


By Edward §&. 
By Walter W. Moore. 


Younger American Poets, The. By Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse. $1.50, postpaid. 


and New York 
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Linens Which are Artistic 


and KXclUSIy 


We know of no collection which matches that in the 
little Linen store, just opposite the women’s waiting room, 
Juniper street. 


<=) 


Gathered, piece by piece, in the world’s leading linen countries— 
much of it at places apart from the regular lines of trade and the great markets 
which are the common property of all stores. 


Selected because of peculiar merit—some of the patterns being original 
designs and others much modified before the pieces were woven. 


Made of the perfecticn of flax, held exclusively for our selling ; and yet 
brought here at merchandise prices by our storekeeping methods. 


Belgium, France, Germany, Scotland and Ireland 
contribute of their finest growths for the material. Their 
skilled linen makers did the weaving and bleaching—follow- 
ing the artistic designs to the finest and most intricate detail. 
With equal skill and devotion the lace makers wrought their 
tasks, in all sorts and sizes of patterns. 


The collection includes all the linens housekeepers want from banquet 
cloth to doilies ; pillow covers, scarfs and centrepieces—solid linens embroidered 
and.other pieces entirely of lace work in quaint, elaborate and conventional 
patterns. 


The Linen Salon is a flax exhibition, full of variety 
and with a brilliance and beauty of its own. 


If you want to look merely, you are welcome; if you 
want to buy, you will find what suits your taste and purse— 
from a single article to a set, as many and as different dozens 
as you like. 


John Wanamaker 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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ENGRAVINGS 


GATCHEL: MANNING 


27 To 41 


ear ss T. 


PHILADELPHIA 


| 
D 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 


ee ee ee) 


OPERA CREPE 
A fashionable ‘* Half-Wool ” Dress Goods 
Fabric for Tea and Dress Gowns and 
Waists. Single Width. Retails at 15c 
per yard. 

DANISH CLOTH 


is the very best half-wool fabric ever pro- 
duced. Has a justly established reputation 
for quality and wear. A full line of colors. 
Single Width, Retails at 15c per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 
is identically the same fabric as the 
Danish Cloth, except that it is 36 in. 
wide. Retails at 25c per yard. 


CARMEN CREPE 
36 in. wide, half-wooi, Makes a hand- 
some, swell-looking gown; in general 
appearance equal to a high-priced Alba- 
tross or Crepede Chene. A complete line 
of shades. Retails at 25c per yard. 


E MAKE a 
specialty of 
Cream in all of 
these fabrics, and 
we guarantee our 
Black (Shade 15) 
and Navy Blues 
(Shades 630, 631) 
not to crock. 

If you cannot 
secure these fab- 
rics from your 
home retailer, 
write us, and we 
will tell you how 
and where to get 
the goods. 

cRADE 


& 


MARK 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents, Boston and New York 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 


Colors 


$3.00 


Grey, Drab and 


Blonde from 
$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catelogue 
Sent Free 


8. C. BECK, "rsa sas" 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIJ,DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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A FAMOUS WHITE SHIRT . 
fy ae The Wanamaker $1, Brand 





Duplicate orders have often been received for this shirt from custom- 
ers as far away as London and Berlin. 

For excellence of materials, workmanship and comfort, it has no equal. 
It comes in five styles, with five lengths of sleeves to one neck size. 

Order from these numbers, giving size, style and length of sleeve— 
and the shirt will fit. 
No. 2901. Long linen bosom for evening dress wear, open front and back ; 





open back only, or open front all the way (coat shirt). . . . . $1.00 
No. 2902. Short linen bosom for business wear ; — front and back, or 
open back only .......-.... . ae ni eG 1.00 


The Wanamaker Linen Collars, nen a dozen 


are as famous as the dollar white shirt. Only because of extremely large orders are we able 
to furnish linen collars at this very low price—two for 25c. Order from these numbers, 
giving size and height required : 


No. 2903. Turndown collars in five heights, round or square corners. 

No. 2904. Piccadilly collars in four heights. 

No. 2905. Dress collars in five heights. 

No. 2906. Link cuffs. square or round corners, same quality as collars, five-ply, 
25c pair, or $2.75 a dozen. 


Men’s Pajamas, Bath Robes and Night Shirts 








The onl 
No. 3001. Night shirts, made of a good white muslin, carefully constructed over our own patterns, vious. 
plain or with fancy trimming. ‘‘Typical Wanamaker” garments. . . . $ .50 all pois 
No. 3002. Same as No. 3001, except finished with surplice neck (fancy only) instead of with collar .50 most de 
Williamsville muslin night shirts, made up in our own factory, hand finished through- nal of F 
out, plain, fancy, surplice neck or collar, unequaledat. .. . .75 hygieni 
Wamsutta muslin night shirts, also our own make. with the best finish throughout, be 
plain or fancy, as above. The most serviceable night shirt to be had for... . 1.00 <cUne 
No. 3003. White madras pajamas, made up over our latest patterns. The madras is woven with FLAP.” 
neat little self stripes. The texture fine, finish soft and snow white. A very unusual can be 
offering . . ea Ee ee re Se a eee or eee 1.00 “ZOUA' 
No. 3004. Turkish towel bath robes. ‘The best liked and the most widely known bath robes made. 
By placing very large orders we are able to get these from the best maker of France. For sale 
No such value can be found elsewhere for . . . es oe | ee throu 


PHILADELFHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK THE ¢ 
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The Ford 1905 Touring Cars 


MODEL B—Price $2,000.00 


Henry Ford’s latest and greatest success 


Our 1905 Touring Car weighs only 1710 lbs: The 4-cylinder motor develops over 
z0-horse power, so that this car has more power for its weight than any car in the, world. 
This means considerably less wear on the tires and consequently a great saving to the owner. 
It also means there is ample reserve power for steep grades and sandy roads. pct 

Wheel base gz inches, direct drive, with universal coupling, cylinders 4 x 5, water 
cooled, automatic oiling device with force feed, large side entrance tonneau seating three people. 


Write to-day for full information. 


THE FORD MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Selling Agent for New York and Philadelphia 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. ‘SHORT 
FLAP,’’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,”’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,”’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Partner with $3000 wanted to join in making and 
selling copyrighted blanks for genealogies and family 
histories. S. Edward Paschall, 709 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 


BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St., New York 


HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel 


(HEAVY WEIGHT) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 


(LIGHT WEIGHT) 


Fine double-faced ‘abrics of cotton with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only in each 
piece. Specially adapted for Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonos, Bath Wraps, Skirts, Trang 
etc., etc,, or for House Wraps. 
It has great MERIT and is not expensive. 

At all dry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents manu 

Boston—New York 
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Frances size, 84 sheets to J Ib. 







Octavo size, 96 sheets to J Ib. | 





Helen size, 102 sheets to J Ib. 


Cub Vellum 


(Fac Simile of Water Mark) 








A WRITING PAPER 
FOR EVERY ONE 








TEN CENTS A POUND 





Envelopes to Match 
Five Cents a Packet of 25 
Fifteen Cents a 100 






JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
17 
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‘ Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies **° | 
quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for The Standard of STEEL PEN S 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes Excellence for 
over forty years =————————__—_— 
to match (the old and reliable line). 


SPENCERIAN 
These goods are presented in Superfine - © PEN CO... 


and xtra Suterfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only b 
ier ee Select a pen fOr Your WPIEING from 
; omits ' a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
Dalton, Mass.. US. A. fespondence. 12 pens for J0c., postpaid. 


comme ween Geen enn enna SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
[3] JBco K PLATES 349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
gaun.es 6 one T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
Stwt onrcquest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST., PHILADELPHIA 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar. It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown, 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


if the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 





J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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. Look for Nam ‘ VELUTINA on Shae 


A very complete line of colorings in addition to 


the celebrated New Black and Jet Fast Black 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


BOOK NEWS 
——FOR 1905——— 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


A PROBLEM SOLVED 


The number of books published nowadays is so great that it is impossible 
for anyone to read even a moderate proportion of them. Yet, in daily inter- 
course, one finds it necessary to be conversant with current literature generally 
and the problem is how to accomplish this in the leisure time that is offered. 

“Book News” solves this problem, by offering concise, comprehensive 
reviews of all the important new books and notices of all the newest publica- 
tions, as well as timely literary discussion, so that by spending an hour or so 
with “ Book News,” each month, one can keep well-informed on all general 
literary topics and be regularly in touch with what is doing in the book world. 


BOOK NEWS 


Fifty Cents a Year—Subscribe Now for 1905 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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“BOOK NEWS” 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Among the contributors to 


‘Book News are the following 
authors and essayists : 


Alfred Henry Lewis 
Agnes Repplier 

Arthur Stringer 
Churchill Williams 
James MacArthur 
George Cary Eggleston 
Cornelius Weygandt 
Henry W. Elson 
Wilbur Morris Stine 
Frances Gummere 
Clara E. Laughlin 
George Morgan 

Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Howard Pyle 

Thomas W. Higginson 
Talcott Williams, LL.D. 
John Russell Hayes 
Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 
Julians Chambers 
Edward W. Barnard 
Herbert L. Osgood 


Special Articles | 


by Popular 
Authors 


Some of the articles which 
will appear during 1905 are: 


Literature Between Two 
Eras 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


The-Market Value of 
Sincerity 
By Arthur Stringer 


The Pre-eminence of the 
Novel 


By Julius Chambers 


John Winthrop’s Journal 
By Herbert L. Osgood 


A NEW SERIES OF ILLUS- 
TRATED ARTICLES 


The English Poets at 
Oxford. and Cambridge 


By John Russell Hayes 
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-A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


“BOOK NEWS” 
SUBSCRIBERS 


ook News main- 
tains a high 
literary standard 
that recommends 
itself to “intelligent 
readers, everywhere. 
Its subscribers are 
to be found in every 
State’ in the Union 
and they wait 
eagerly each month 
for the treats of 
bright, literary néws 
and gossip and 
timely literary dis- 
cussion with which 
“Book News” is 
always replete. 
Book-lovers, book- 
buyers, readers and 
authors find in 


'‘“ Book News” a 


veritable _bird’s-eye 
view of the entire 
literary. field. 


BOOK NEWS 


Fifty Cents a Year—Subscribe Now for 1905 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 
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HE WONDERS 
of LIFE 


By ERNST HAECKEL 


The enormous success attained by Professor 
Haeckel’s earlier volume, “ The Riddle of 
Popular the Universe,” has led him to put forth 
~ a Aol another volume, which takes up in detail 
Philosophy | ™4y biological questions only cursorily 
touched upon in the other work. The 
‘present volume is confined to the realm 
of organic science, and treats of “The 
Knowledge, Nature, Functions and History 
of Life.” Professor Haeckel’s interesting 
and illuminating. writings need no comment. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
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